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RECURRENT PRECIOSITE. 


In tracing the history of préciosité in France, three facts become 
clear: (1) that préciosité was not restricted to the age of Louis 
XIV, but existed plainly both before and after that period; (2) 
that it is a social phenomenon as well as a curious literary mani- 
festation ; (3) that it has made its appearance whenever a socially 
or artistically exclusive group of persons has been characterized by 
strong feminine influence or by an excessive artistic desire to 
mitigate the commonplaces of daily life by recourse to an idealistic 
or metaphysical conception of human affairs. 

To observe and rightly to understand the entire course of 
préciosité we must start almost at the moment when French became 
a definite language and glance through the centuries down to the 
very threshold of the period in which we are living. We find it at 
every turn. It appears in a rudimentary form in the pretty 
dialogs and gentle punning of Chrestien de Troyes’ romances,’ in 
the subtile disquisitions of the Courts of Love, and in the tender 
passages of the Roman de la Rose. ‘The préciosité is here chiefly 
sentimental. The great epoch of grammatical and linguistic dis- 
cussion had not yet set in. The reigning mode of literary distinc- 
tion consisted in the fashioning of delicate sentiments in a charm- 
ingly naive style. Often, these compositions became extremely 
mystical and almost unintelligible, especially when the Laws of Love 
were the subject of controversy. Writers of romance turned meta- 
physicians. Ideas of love were rendered as nicely as, on the part 
of the scholastic debaters, ideas of religion, or, to express it more 


1 Cf. Yvain, ed. Foerster, 1891, 1. 2013 ff. Also, the pun on Soredamor and 
Vamer, Cligés, 1. 543-552. 
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accurately, points of theology. Stereotyped devices, dainty but 
affected, became part of the précieux rhetoric ; animated little tricks 
of speech, like the intimate parlor conversazione of Chrestien and 
the playing on the name “Enéas” in the anonymous romance,’ 
indicated the court-atmosphere, the aristocratic tone, and the 
feminine dominance in the circles for which these stories were 
written. They tell us much about the customs obtaining in the 
courts of Marie de Champagne, Aliénor d’Aquitaine, Alix de 
Blois,—the protectors par excellence of the romancers,—where the 
indoor social life of Provence prevailed, where hothouse gallantry 
flourished, where distinction was won by sentimental sublimation. 
There, the bluff language of the chansons de geste or the market- 
place phraseology of the fabliaux had little following, particularly 
among the ladies. It is altogether probable that the romancers, 
with their précieux love and their précieua rhetoric, were encour- 
aged by the high-born ladies as a revolt against the rather crude 
epics destined principally for the ears of fighting males. Social 
exclusiveness and feminine preponderance determined the quality 
of early préciosité. 

Until the sixteenth century, these affectations, restricted to a 
small group of persons and not too much overdone as yet, scarcely 
attracted public attention. The feeling that French was a fixed 
language with strong national characteristics could have appealed 
to few. But when, as the result of overwhelming imitation of the 
Italians, the Greeks, and the Romans, some ardent patriots feared 
the ruin of much of the national structure, voices of protest began 
to be heard against the strange current into which the good, old, 
sane, plain French speech of their forefathers was being drawn. 
In one of Jacques Grevin’s comedies, “il y a . . . quelque chose 
aussi des railleries qu’un siécle plus tard Moliére adressera aux 
Précieuses,’* and there were not wanting those who, toward 1550, 
complained that the poets ‘hyperbolized’ too much, and were 
damaging polite conversation. 

To the poets in general, to the Pléiade in particular, and to 
literary and society women as an additional cause, may be 
attributed the strides which the précieua movement made in the 


2 Cf. Enéas, ed. Salverda de Grave, 1891, 1. 8550 ff. 
* Bourciez, Les Mours polies et la Litt. de Cour sous Henri II, 1886, 
p. 297. 
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sixteenth century. To all of them, the French language ‘seemed 
inadequate for esthetic’ purposes. Sometimes, the question was 
one of style; sometimes, of vocabulary’; sometimes, of connotation. 
The latter difficulty appears to have been especially potent in the 
creation of metaphors and periphrases, and not without reason. 
It is quite well-understood that the French language throughout 
most of its career has been preéminently denotative. For scien- 
tifie uses, this quality has been admirable, since it has made the 
word and the object coincide as nearly as possible by the removal 
of extraneous suggestion. But it has not been an unmixed good 
when taken in conjunction with subject-matter of esthetic import. 
For it is the special privilege, if not the strict duty, of all esthetic 
writing, not merely to describe or to define, but to suggest, to con- 
note, to evoke. The outcome of the matter-of-fact French habit 
in language has been to clip the wings of fancy, to inhibit revery, 
to limit the possibilities of collaboration between the author and 
the reader; and this bourgeois tendency, so inimical to art, the 
poets and the society women tried to overcome by innovations 
which, though hardly startling to us Anglo-Saxons, have always 
seemed: objectionable and even ludicrous to Frenchmen fond of the 
‘good, old’ French tongue, fearful of anything that may injure 
the three sacred principles of lucidity, and scornful of all that 
savors of insincerity. To call the ear the “ gates to the understand- 
ing ” strikes the average Frenchman as pompous, wordy, and unpro- 
ductive. Fortunately, the real poets have paid no attention to 
their countrymen’s asceticism in language. They have, at first, as 
in the case of the Pléiade, the Romanticists, and the Symbolists, 
had to suffer the stigma of préciosité, but they have finally been 
called poets. . 

The intentions of the poets and of the women in employing 
précieux language were probably not identical. That they had, 
however, one definite aim in common, cannot be doubted. They 
wished to react against the habitual dryness and prosiness of 
French style; and to realize how prosy and dry the older literature 
must have seemed to them, we have only to recollect the swift obliv- 
ion into which it fell at the beginning of the Renaissance. The women 
writers, of whom there was a multitude, might normally have 


* Among them may be named: Louise Labé, Pernette du Guillet, Gabrielle 
de Bourbon, Gabrielle de Coignard, Madeleine Neveu, Diane de Poitiers, 
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been expected to carry to extremes the innovations in round-about, 
pretty, unusual expressions. The repugnance of women to the 
short, sharp, direct word was likely to endear to them all kinds of 
circumlocution ; and there is, perhaps, some justice in the remark 
of M. Bertaut: “Pensez 4 Mérimée, et songez qu’aucune femme, 
jusquw’ici, n’a écrit un chef-d’ceuvre qui tienne en quelques pages.” ° 
In the sixteenth century, women who wrote had influence in the 
various strata of society, and their contact with the poets was 
especially close.6 When, therefore, the Pléiade stood sponsor for 
new manners of saying old things, the women, many of whom were 
acknowledged disciples of Ronsard and zealous propagandists of 
his teachings, felt justified in the procedure which, partly as the 
result of their natural inclinations and partly as the result of the 
exigencies of court and drawing-room conversation, they had 
adopted with such noteworthy enthusiasm. 

The poets of the Plétade, nevertheless, by setting their official 
seal on those novelties in language which have usually been asso- 
ciated with the précieuses of the seventeenth century, did more for 
giving préciosité an honorable standing than all the other agencies 
together. In no indeterminate fashion, they encouraged the femi- 
nine ambition to invent singular expressions. Mlle de Gournay, 
Montaigne’s spiritual daughter, who was extremely partial to Ron- 
sard and his brigade, took a distaste to Malherbe’s writings, “a 
cause qu’il retranchoit plusieurs mots de la langue, & qu’il ne 
se servoit point de Metaphores & d’autres Figures qu’elle 
aymoit....”* At Baif’s Académie, which met twice a week for 
literary and musical purposes, the linguistic reforms of Ronsard 
were put into practice; and women who had some literary or 
scholarly repute took an active part in these reunions.’ Associa- 


Catherine de Médicis, la Duchesse de Retz, Mme de Villeroy, Henriette de 
Cléves, Suzanne Habert, Marguerite de Navarre, Elisenne de Crenne, Anne 
Bins, Marguerite de Valois, Mlle Le Jars de Gournay. 

* Bertaut, La litt. féminine @aujour@hui, 1909, p. 271. 

*Vallet de Viriville, Hist. de Vinstr. pub., 1849, pp. 259-260; the women 
in Baif’s Académie. 

7™Cf. Charles Sorel, Bibliothéque fr., par la Compagnie des libraires du 
Palais. MDCLXIV, pp. 234-235. This statement, true enough on the whole, 
is not exactly correct, since Malherbe never entirely lost the taste for 
pointes or far-fetched metaphor, as M. Lintilhac has shown: Litt. fr., 1, 
1894, pp. 304-305. 

® Vallet de Viriville, op. cit., pp. 259-260. 
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tions of this sort undoubtedly stimulated some of the bizarre social 
customs of the times, later regarded as original among the pré- 
cieuses of the seventeenth century. In fact, almost all the conceits 
considered peculiar to Moliére’s day had already been developed by 
the poets, the women, and the romancers before Henri IV came to 
the throne, and even the Carte de Tendre of the ingenious Sapho 
had a prototype in Francois de Billon’s Le Fort inexpugnable de 
Vhonneur du sexe (1555).° 

It needs but a cursory examination of the manifestos of Ron- 
sard and Du Bellay to convince oneself of the complete program 
for préciosité marked out by them. That their motives were laud- 
able may be accepted without argument. The pernicious effect of 
their precepts can scarcely be said to have been visible in their 
poetry: for in our minds, at least, metaphor, periphrasis, and other 
uncommon locutions are perfectly permissible in verse and allowed 
as a constituent element of poetic diction. In prose, on the con- 
trary,—and especially in conversation,—the free use of them is 
quite another matter and cannot stand the test of ordinary par- 
lance, even in such works as Shakespeare’s. Out of their native 
environment, these forms of speech readily become précieuz. As 
has happened so frequently in history, misguided persons took a 
sound doctrine, applied it to something with which it was incom- 
patible, and made it an instrument of harm. 

Ronsard’s proud boast, 





“Te vy que des Francois le langage trop bas 
A terre se trainoit sans ordre ny compas: 
Adonques pour hausser ma langue maternelle, 
Indonté du labeur, ie trauaillay pour elle. 
Ie fis des mots nouveaux, ie r’appelay les vieux, 
Si bien que son renom ie poussay iusqu’aux cieux. 
Te fys d’autre facon que n’auoyent les antiques 
Vocables composez et phrases poétiques, 
Et mis la Poésie en tel ordre qu’apres 
Le Francois fut egal aux Romains et aux Grecs,” 


could not help inspiring the poets to go and do likewise.*° The 
manufacture of neologisms became a thriving industry. On the 


* Bourciez, op. cit., p. 359. 
*” Cf. Brunot, in Petit de J., Litt. fr., m1, pp. 782-783: “ L’effet de paroles 
tombées de si haut fut immense. II n’y eut poéte en sa province—et tout 
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direct advice of Ronsard,. adjectives. were turned into substantives, 
as in the précieux phrase of the seventeenth century, renchérir sur 
le ridicule; adverbs and verbs were made at will from existing sub- 
stantives, as verner, vernement, from verne, essoiner, essoinement. 
from essoine ; strange adjectives were coined ; adjectives were, after 
the Latin, given the réle of adverbs; ** contrary compounds, like 
doux amer, fiére douce,—favorites among Moliére’s contemporar- 
ies,—were formed; emphatic adverbs were abused, as in the anec- 
dote: “‘. . . joui un jour un sot, passant bien plus outre, en 
disant 4 une damoiselle: vous me plaisez infiniment en toute sorte 
d’infinité. Mais elle incontinent lui rendit bien son change, le 
payant de la méme monnaie, vous me déplaisez extrémement en 
toute sorte d’extrémité, ’” 1*—forerunners of the terriblement and 
furieusement of the précieuses ridicules; diminutives like faultettes 
mignardelettes offered a particular attraction; unusual metaphors 
of the quality of sourcil stoique and periphrastic epithets abounded ; 
the employment of technical or trade terms was seized upon; ™* 
complicated inversions in the order of words were not looked at 
with disfavor; clever and futile phrase-making had its fervent par- 
tisans.* Even scholars like Henri Estienne, though ridiculing 
Italianized French, approved many practices which easily degen- 
erated into préciosité and became précieux routine fifty or sixty 
years afterwards. 

As has been indicated, scarcely a. procedure scourged by Moliére 
can be pointed out, which had not been given a fair trial in the 


le monde alors était poéte—qui n’apportit ‘sa gentille invention.’” Not 
only that, but these words were well-remembered in the following century 
when, for instance, Mlle de Scudéry approved them in her De la Poésie 
Francoise. See the edition by Sansot, Paris, M. CM. VII, with notice by 
G. Michaut: p. 27. 
“ Cf. Brunot, ibid., p. 843. 
% Héros de roman, ed. Crane, pp. 204-205. 
* Cf. Roy, Charles Sorel, pp. 277-286, for examples among 17th century 
précieunz. 
* Cf. Olivier de Magny’s Les Soupirs: Sonet claiiii. 
“Tant de divers pensers naissent de mon penser, 
Que pour penser si fort je ne scay que je pense, 
Et en tant de facons mes pensers je dispense, 
Qu’en pensant je ne scay comment les dispenser. 


>”? 


Cited by Bourciez, op. cit., p. 406. 
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preceding century.. Whatever may be true as to the general use of 
the term précieux, it can be proved beyond question that the thing 
was flourishing in all its ramifications long before 1650, long before 
d’Aubigné, in 1615, made sport of it,’® long before Charles Sorel 
observed its growth or the so-called Somaize chronicled its history, 
long before the Italian prezioso or the Spanish precioso became 
fashionable. Nor did it disappear after the first performance of 
the Précieuses ridicules, November 18, 1659, when Ménage, not a 
little addicted to préciosité himself, said, as he took Chapelain by 
the hand: “ Monsieur—nous approuvions vous & moi toutes les 
sottises qui viennent d’étre critiquées si finement, & avec tant de 
hon sens, mais croyez-moi, pour me servir de ce que S. Remi dit 
& Clovis; il nous faudra briler ce que nous avons adoré, & adorer 
ce que nous avons briilé.” ** His prediction that the “ galimatias ” 
and the “style forcé” had come to an end had as much validity as 
all predictions which forecast a radical change in conditions based 
on perennially recurring circumstances. 

No sueceeding period in French literary or social history has 
been exempt from the evil. Each recrudescence has constituted a 
reaction against the homely speech of France. When this has not 
been done for reasons of invidious distinction, it has been done for 
motives of true poetic significance. 

J. WARSHAW. 

University of Missouri. 





HENRY VIII IN HALL’S CHRONICLE 


Hall’s authorship of the history of Henry VIII, in the Chronicle 
that passes under his name, seems never to have been called in 
question, though the doubt that he could have written it lies on 
the surface. Mr. Whibley remarks that up to the death of Henry 
VII, “ Hall is a chronicler after the fashion of Holinshed and 
Stow,’—who of course had not yet written their chronicles when 
Hall’s was published. “ He accepted the common authorities,” 
continues Mr. Whibley, “and translated them into his own ornate 


* D’Aubigné, Foeneste (Flammarion, 1896), pp. 239-240. 
16 Ménagiana, I, pp. 65-66. 
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English, or embellished them with new words and strange images. 
With the accession of Henry VIII he began a fresh and original 
work. Henceforth, he wrote only of what he saw and thought 
from. day to day. And, in thus writing, he revealed most clearly 
what manner of man he was” (Cambridge History of English 
Literature, 111, 359. See also Mr. Whibley’s separate edition of 
Henry VIII, London, 1904). 

It seems highly improbable that any such sudden conversion as 
Mr. Whibley supposes could have taken place. If anything, the 
importance of his subject might be supposed to have incited Hall, 
if he had written the history of Henry VIII, to more ambitious 
efforts in the way of what Ascham calls his “indenture English.” 
But the probabilities are that Hall was not responsible for the 
literary form of the history of Henry VIII. The evidence for 
this statement is partly bibliographical, partly internal, and partly 
external. The first edition of Hall’s Chronicle was apparently 
published in 1542, though no copy of this edition is now extant. 
Tanner, Bibliotheca, in his account of Hall, gives 1542 as the date 
of publication of the first edition, and Berthelet as the publisher. 
In his description of this book, Tanner states that it extended “a 
tempore sc. Henrici IV. ad unionem per connubium Henrici VII 
cum Elizabetha filia Edwardi IV.” He then adds that it was 
continued by Richard Grafton in a second edition to the death of 
Henry VIII, his words being: “Continuavit etiam ad mortem 
Henrici VIII Ric. Graftonus typographus ex mss. Halli. Lond. 
MDXLVIII. fol. edit. per Grafton.” And finally he calls atten- 
tion to a third edition, edited by Grafton and published in 1550. 
This was the fullest version of Hall’s Chronicle to appear. Tanner 
provides another piece of information which helps to explain the 
complete disappearance of the first edition of the Chronicle. He 
records the fact that the Chronicle was suppressed by royal author- 
ity in 1555 (citing Fox, p. 1547), the reason for this, not stated 
by Tanner, being that the strong Reformation tone of the Chroni- 
cle was offensive to the Catholic party of Mary. 

A possible fragmentary survival from this first edition is con- 
tained in the Grenville collection in the British Museum. In the 
catalog of this collection (Bibliotheca Grenvilliana, 1, 297) a copy 
is described as giving the date 1548 at the Colophon, p. 264 (i. e. 
after Henry VIII), yet “the variations from the press of the 








—S————— 1 
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other copies with that date, and the earlier and older character of 
the decorations of the Capital letters seem to prove that the main 
body of this copy makes part of an edition which Tanner ascribes 
to Berthelet in 1542.” This seems therefore to be a copy of the 
1542 edition filled out by the addition of the life of Henry VIII 
from the 1548 edition. 

Hall died in 154%. The following year Grafton issued his edi- 
tion of the Chronicle, to be followed two years later by a second 
edition. In his preface Grafton remarks that Hall in his later 
years was not so “painful and studious” as he had been. He 
then adds that Hall finished his Chronicle to the year 1532 (which 
would of course cover the early years of Henry VIII, where the 
style seems least like Hall’s), and that he left a number of notes, 
which Grafton says he put together without any additions of his 
own. Now this latter statement is demonstrably not true, since 
there are statements in the history of Henry VIII that must have 
been written after Hall’s death (see Gairdner, Lollardy and the 
Reformation, 11, 201-202). Just what Grafton meant by putting 
together the story of the reign of Henry VIII can best be seen by 
comparing this part of the Chronicle with the earlier parts. Evi- 
dently he composed it entirely in his own manner. When he says 
that Hall had finished the reign of Henry VIII to 1532, he prob- 
ably means that Hall had collected materials to that date, but that 
in his less “ painful and studious” years, he had remitted his dili- 
gence for the later years of Henry’s reign. 

This explanation of the origin of the two parts of Hall’s Chroni- 
cle seems to meet all requirements. It accounts for the very dif- 
ferent styles of the two parts. Comparison of the history of Henry 
VIII in Hall’s Chronicle with Grafton’s style in his own Chronicle 
at Large shows that they are not dissimilar. The man who wrote 
the Chronicle at Large might very well have written the history of 
Henry VIII; but it seems impossible to believe that the author of 
the earlier parts of Hall’s Chronicle could have written the Henry 
VIII. The two parts differ not only in style, but in the funda- 
mentals of their two points of view with respect to government 
and politics. Hall’s attitude towards affairs was always legal, and 
he showed little interest in the popular side of events. Grafton’s 
narrative, on the other hand, is about four times as long as the 
average for the reigns of earlier kings, is full of picturesque detail, 
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shows much more interest in popular. activities, and on the whole 
is more human and less professional. Moreover, if Hall’s purpose 
was to write the history of the union of the two noble and illus- 
trious families of York and Lancaster, as his title declares, he 
did not need to write about Henry VIII. If his purpose was to 
tell “ the actes done” in the struggle for supremacy, there would 
be no point in telling of the reign of Henry VIII. The finis at 
the end of the reign of Henry VII,—the ends of the reigns of pre- 
ceding kings are not so marked,—indicates the real conclusion 
of Hall’s work. What comes after is continuation by Grafton. 
based perhaps in part on Hall’s materials, but not composed and 
put in form by Hall. 

It follows, then, that the credit for the best writing in Hall’s 
Chronicle is to be assigned not to Hall but to Grafton. The share 
of the latter in the 1548 edition of Hall was probably known to 
John Bale, who might have settled the whole question by being 
a little more specific. In his edition of Leland’s Laboryouse 
Journey, made in 1549, he writes of Hall’s Chronicle as follows, 
his point being that some one should complete Leland’s work, 
left unfinished at his death: “Many noble workes we reade of, 
that were left unperfyght, as their fyrst authors were prevented 
of deathe, yet for theyr utilite they have bene fynished by other 
good men. As now in oure tyme, the Epitome of Chronicles 
begunne by Thomas Lanquet, was laboriously folowed and profyta- 
bly ended by Thomas Cooper, a man worthy of continual prayse 
for so studiouse labours. The lyke also may be sayd of hym that 
brought to lyghte the great worke of Edwarde Halle. The Lord 
dayly prosper so profytable affayres.” The person who “ brought 
to lyghte the great worke of Edwarde Halle,” could scarcely have 
been any other than Grafton, whose edition had appeared the 


preceding year. 
GEORGE PHILIP KRAppP. 
Columbia University. 








BRETHERHED IN CHAUCER’S PROLOG 
It is of more interest to know what Chaucer’s Parson did than 
what he didn’t do, but what he didn’t do throws as much light on 
him and his fellow-priests. He attended to his cure and did not run 


to London, un-to seynte* Poules, 
To seken him a chaunterie for soules, 
Or with a bretherhed to ben withholde; 
But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde (Prol. 509-12). 


Most of this has been sufficiently explained by the commentators, 
but bretherhed only inaccurately or vaguely,—either as a religious 


*T reject Skeat’s impossible sejnt, justified by neither historical gram- 
mar nor analogy; although among the published Mss. only Cp. and Hl. 7334 
have the -e, and we find seint Poul(es) in B 3970 and 4631. Two things 
are clear. The word seynt(e) in Chaucer in the large majority of cases 
is monosyllabic. Before the names of female saints it is usually or 
always dissyllabic, as in French. Cf. the following: 

‘No,’ quod he, ‘by Seynte Clare’ 
(H. F. 1066; the mss. do not favor the -e, but the rithm ensures it) ; 
‘I hadde the prente of seynte Venus seel’ 
(W. B. P. 604; the Wife of Bath shall have her way as to the sanctity 
of her patroness) ; 
And seyde, ‘help us, seinte Frideswyde’ (Mill. T. 3449). 


With seynte Marie the word seems always dissyllabic, though in one or 
two cases we might possibly have a 9-syllable line; ef. H. F. 573, Sir Th. 
1974, Phys.-Pard. Link 308, Pard. T. 685, Fri. T. 1604, Merch. ™. 1337, 
1899, 2418. The word charitee is treated like the name of a female saint; 
e. g. Sumn. T. 2119 (also in Kn. T. 1721, N. P. T. 4510), 
Now, Thomas, help for seinte charitee. 

As to male saints, the matter is sometimes doubtful. The following may 
be 9-syllable lines, but the verse is better with a dissyllabic seynte: Prol. 
697 (Peter), Mill. T. 3771 (note); in the old carpenter’s charm the verse 
is so rough that we cannot with certainty read “seynte Benedight,” but 
we probably should (Mill. 7. 3483). The strongest cases for a pronounced 
-e are that under discussion and the following (Prol. 120 and Fri. T. 1564, 
though in the last the MSS. vary in wording) : 

Hir gretteste ooth was but by seynt(e) Loy; 

I pray god save thee and seynt(e) Loy. 
Between an unspeakable 9-syllable line, the unheard-of dieresis expedient, 
and the pronounced -e, it is not hard to choose the last. With a language 
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community,” or merely as a brotherhood (of one kind or another).* 
This latter gloss leaves_the question just where it was before; as 
to the other, it is hard to imagine why a fourteenth century convent 
should undertake to maintain a penniless but able-bodied secular 
priest. 

Bretherhed simply means gild, of one kind or another, being 
merely a translation of fraternitas; fraternitee is used in the same 
sense in |. 364. In gild-records, along with other words,—craft, 
occupation, mystery, gild, fraternity (the two commonest), brother- 
hood sometimes appears; as for example in a document of the gild 
of the bakers (1483) and that of the tailors (1503) in Exeter,* and 
in that of St. John Baptist, Oxeburgh, Norfolk (founded 1307-8) .° 
It is especially to the point that the word was far more used in Lon- 
don gilds than elsewhere, as in those of Garlekhith (1375), of St. 
Katherine (1388-9), of Sts. Fabian and Sebastian (1379-80) ,° of 
our Lady of Abchurch (1387).* Priests and chaplains * are repeat- 
edly mentioned in gild-records. The gild of the Blessed Mary in 
Chesterfield (founded in 1218) had a chaplain, and so had that of 
the tailors in Lincoln (founded in 1328) ; that of Stratford-on-Avon 


which has lost the feeling for gender, where the phrase-rithm favors it 
there is nothing remarkable in the originally ungrammatical form appear- 
ing now and then in speech ‘and in Chaucer’s colloquial verse. The -e of 
seynte is better explained as the French feminine ending, sometimes ex- 
tended to the masculine, than as a vocative -e (as by ten Brink, Chaucers 
Sprache u. Verskunst, 2nd ed., p. 130). Skeat’s seynte for the feminine, 
and sometimes seynt and sometimes seijnt for the masculine, form an 
impossibility. 

* By Morris, Skeat, and Liddell. 

* By von Diiring, Hertzberg, de Chatelain, Cazamian, Corson, Pollard, 
Mather, Bentinck Smith, Greenlaw, and MacCracken. 

*Toulmin Smith, English Gilds (E. E. T. S., 1870), 327, 335 (here more 
in the abstract sense of brotherhood). 

5 Ibid., p. 122. 

*Ibid., pp. 3-11. These are the only London gilds whose records are 
printed by Toulmin Smith. 

* English Wills (ed. Furnivall, E. E. T. S., 1882), p. 1. For many other 
cases of the word in London, cf. Rock, Church of Our Fathers (2nd edi- 
tion), 1, 324 ff.; ef. also pp. 335, 354. 

* Originally meaning the priest of a chapel, the word usually meant a 
chantry-priest, whose main duty was to say private masses. In one or two 
of the cases cited the chaplain may not have been a permanent official of 
the gild. 
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had four in 1547, the Gild Merchant of Coventry in 1340 was to have 
as many as it could afford, the gild of Corpus Christi in Coventry 
was to have one (1381), that of the Holy Trinity in Coventry was 
to have two (1364), that of the Holy Cross in Birmingham was to 
have two (1392), that of the Holy Trinity in Cambridge was to 
have one if possible (1384), likewise that of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in Cambridge (1385); the gild of tailors in Exeter had a 
priest (1479-80).° 

Skeat did “not see how with-holde can mean ‘ maintained,’ as 
it is usually explained”; he accordingly defines it as “be kept 
(%. e. remain) in retirement.”*° But it means neither. In the 
other passages in Chaucer where the word occurs there is no notion 
of retirement, or of being passively supported either. It generally 
means ‘keep, hold, retain,’ ** occasionally ‘ restrain,’ !? or ‘ attach 
(to a certain party).’?* In Melibeus, 2202, it means ‘ engage for 
a certain service, ** precisely the meaning here. We are to under- 
stand, then, that the Parson would have been retained or engaged 
to give all or most of his time to the good of the gild members. His 
labors would have been light, doubtless to say masses and other ser- 
vices for the living and the dead at the quarterly gild-meetings, but 
chiefly to say diriges, placebos and masses for members on their 
decease ; and since a private mass can be said in some twenty min- 


® English Gilds, pp. 168, 183, 223, 228 ff., 232, 234, 240 ff., 263, 271,:319, 
324, 327; cf. pp. 146, 165. Chaplains are often mentioned in the records even 
of the rather secular gilds-merchant; cf. Gross, The Gild Merchant, 1, 28, 
34; 1, 159, 163, 169, 174. There were six chaplains in a gild at Nantwich, 
and thirteen at Lynn in the time of Richard II. See also Rock, Church of 
Our Fathers, 11, 276, 320 ff., 327, 329; Lujo Brentano, Hist. and Devel. of 
Gilds, pp. exxxiiif. (in Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds; separately printed 
also, London, n. d., pp. 69 ff.), and Die Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart (Leip- 
zig, 1871), p. 55; George Unwin, Gilds of London (London, 1908), pp. 117, 
203, 208, ete.; and Gross, Bibliography of Municipal History (N. Y., 1897), 
p. 442, for references on gilds in general. 

* Agreeably to his idea of bretherhed as a religious community; Oxford 
Chaucer, v, 46. 

1 Sec. N. T. 345, Pars. T. 1041; Boethius u, pr. i. 87-9 (Student’s Chau- 
cer), iv, 135-7, Iv, ii. 217, iii. 186, vi. 270, 397, 399, v, m. iii. 50-1. In the 
Boethius passages the original always has the verb retinere (or detinere or 
retentare). 

2 Boethius 1, m. ii, 19. 

370, G. W., Prol. F. 192. 

To us surgiens ... wher-as we been with-holde. 
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utes, even the total of twenty-four, thirty or so bestowed on each 
soul would have left abundant leisure for other occupations, remu- 
nerative or of other character, such as the shady speculations of the 
annualer-priest in the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, or for the study 
which would have appealed more to the Parson. In spite of the 
low pay,’ the office would have had its attraction for one who re- 
belled against the hardships of pastoral life in a wide and scattered 
parish ; and Chaucer’s line shows that it sometimes did secure such 
men.’® 
JoHN 8S. P. TATLockK. 
Stanford University. 





“SEITH TROPHEE.” 


Professor Tupper’s article on Chaucer’s T’rophee in the January 
number of the current volume of this journal has forestalled me in 
publishing a paper on the same subject, already in final form and 
submitted to two or three friends within the last two months. To 
Professor Tupper’s article, with its new support of Mr. G. L. 
Hamilton’s suggestion, may I add one or two notes? ' 

Although Chaucer speaks of “Guido eek de Columpnis” in 
the House of Fame, 1469, he probably also knew that manuscripts 
of the Historia Trojana often gave the name with the singular 
cognomen. This may be seen, to go no further, from Ward’s 
Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum. Of the two earliest 
there described, both written about 1350, the second gives the 
singular of the name—“ de Columpna ”—in the Prologue, altho 
the plural “de Columpnis” occurs in the Epilogue. With this 


* £5, 6s. 8d. a year in the gild of Stratford-on-Avon in 1547 (English 
Gilds, p. 223); £6 at Ipswich in the reign of Henry VII (Gross, Gild 
Merchant, 11, 127). The London goldsmiths in 1354 paid a chaplain £4, 
but they may not have had all his services (Unwin’s Gilds of London, p. 
203). Sometimes the chaplain served also as clerk (Gross, m1, 239). At 
Coventry a chaplain had to visit sick members and say a daily mass before 
sunrise (Hng. Gilds, p. 234). 

7% On absenteeism among the secular clergy cf. Engl. Works of Wyclif 
Hitherto Unprinted (ed. Matthew, E. E. T. S.), p. 156; Gower, Mirour de 
VOmme, 20221, and Vox Clamantis, m1, cap. xvii.; and of course Piers 
Plowman, A-text, Prol. 80-3. 
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the third, fourth and ninth manuscripts also agree, while the 
seventh has the singular form of the name in the Epilogue. The 
thirteenth, a French translation of 1380, has “Guy de la coul- 
ompne” in the rubric. Other manuscripts are imperfect, or Ward 
does not describe them as to the name, but enough has been given 
to show that in English manuscripts the singular of the cognomen 
is about as common as the plural. 

In French the name has remained as “de Colonna” or “ Col- 
umna,” indicating a long established French usage. In English, 
Lydgate’s use of the singular form is well known (Troy Book, 360) : 


And of Columpne Guido was his name. 


Printed editions of the Historia in the fifteenth century, so far as 
the British Museum catalogue shows, use the singular. For Italian, 
Tiraboschi seems to have known only the singular form of name, 
as in his Storia della Intteratura Italiana, tv, 326. 

That Guido himself used the “de columnis,” as has been made 
probable, is not here in question. We are interested in what was 
known and thought to be true in the time of Chaucer. Altho 
Chaucer wrote “de Columpnis ” in the House of Fame, therefore, 
there was no reason why he should not have used the singular 
descriptive title in another place when needing another kind of 
rime. While, too, as Mr. Hamilton suggested, T’rophee may be a 
translation of the plural colwmnis, it more naturally translates the 
singular which could scarcely have been unknown to Chaucer. 

Now it is easy to miss, owing to its considerable change of 
meaning, that trophee in Chaucer’s time meant primarily “a 
column.” The classical word, Greek tpozaiov, Latin tropaeum, 
signifying at first the turning point of the battle leading to defeat 
of the enemy, had been transferred to denote the sign of victory,— 
not yet captured armor as today, but the trunk of a tree. The 
tree-trunk then gave way to a stone pillar, as the former decayed 
perhaps, or was carried away by relic hunters. The natural 
descendant of medieval Latin trophaea (trophea), Old French 
irophee, is of infrequent occurrence. Considerable search reveals 
only the single example in Godefroy, and that later than one 
would wish, but clearly implying the parallelism trophee—column. 
It is from Le Maire’s Illustrations des Gauls et Singularitez de 
Troye (1510-12): “les colonnes qui illec estoient plantees pour 
trophees et enseignes de victoire.” 
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English works later than Chaucer and than Lydgate’s Trophe 
show the word in this early sense. That Chaucer's use of the word 
as a proper name did not establish the common noun in the lan- 
guage is not strange. If reintroduced in the sixteenth century, 
the parallelism of meaning still holds. Thus the NED. quotes, as 
of 1550, T. Nicoll’s Thucydides 1, 36: “The Athenians did make 
and set up their trophe or signe of victorye, pretending to have had 
the better.” Here the word translates Greek rpozaiov, altho 
the reference is apparently to Thucydides 1, 63, not 36. Spenser 
uses the word at least seven times, six times in the exact form of 
Chaucer, once as trophe.t Five times also he has the classical idiom 
of rearing a trophee, that is erecting a pillar or monument, and a 
sixth time implies it in the “ immortal moniment” of his verse. A 
still better example is in Ben Jonson’s Prince Henry’s Barriers 
(61-62) : 

And trophies, reared of spoiled enemies, 
Whose tops pierced through the clouds and hit the skies. 


Examples from Shakespeare might also be cited in which the word 
means column or monument of similar sort, rather than that 
which is placed upon the column, the trophy of today. Compare 
the “trophies, statues, tombs,” of Venus and Adonis 1013, and 


That these great towers, trophies, and schools should fall 


of Timon Vv, iv, 25. 

To return to Chaucer, why did he not use column rather than 
trophee for Guido’s title? The question seems reasonable today, 
but so far as records show column was not a part of the English 
language in Chaucer’s time, and was not to be for fifty years. 
The first example is from the Promptorium Parvulorum of 1440, 
and then only for the column of a book. To Chaucer, therefore, 
the introduction of the new word colwmn was no more natural than 
the use of trophee for the first time. Besides, in his Hercules story 
Chaucer was completing an eight-line stanza, and wished a fourth 
rime with long close e. Guido, column, pillar were equally impos- 
sible, even if he had not the latter (piler) already in mind for his 


1 Visions of Bellay, Van der Noodt’s Theatre, sonet v, and Revised form; 
Virgil’s Gnat 126-7; Faerie Queene vu, vii, 56; Colin Clout, 951; Amoretti, 
Lx1x. In his translation of Du Bellay, Spenser merely took over the 
French word from the Songe ow Vision sur Rome (1558). 
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next line. Rather than recast his stanza, or perhaps by a happ) 
thought rendered unhappy only by our obtuseness, he hit upon 
Trophee for Guido and his stanza was complete.* 

In answer to Professor Kittredge’s difficulty regarding the 
eastern pillars, Professor Tupper has sufficiently emphasized the 
minor character of this inaccuracy. It may be noted, however, 
that Chaucer, when writing what we know as the Monk’s Tale, also 
knew the Alexander story and his journey to “the worldes ende,” 
as shown by lines 641 to 648.‘ If this did not include a knowledge 
of the eastern pillars, Gower’s double reference to them would indi- 
cate that they were not unknown to reading men. Compare also 
the allusion in the Parliament of the Three Ages 334, to take only 
one other example. Perhaps Chaucer’s association of Alexander 
and Hercules in a single line of the House of Fame (1413) may 
indicate some special relation of the two in his mind. At any 
rate he needed no corrupt text for knowledge of the eastern pillars 
of Hercules. 

Regarding Chaucer’s “at bothe the worldes endes” it matters 
little whether we accept the idea of mere inaccuracy of memory, 
or the explanation of the phrase by Professor Skeat (Chaucer's 
Works 11, liv). One might even venture a combination of the two. 
Perhaps Chaucer intended at first only a mention, based on Guido, 
of the western pillars. The expression in the last line of the 
stanza, “he a piler sette” looks as if he had only the one story 
in mind. Then, remembering the eastern pillars and changing a 
word and an ending, he left “ at bothe the worldes endes” as we 
know it. Yet he did not think best to alter the apt rime word 
Trophee, or the last line in which “a piler” still stands, at vari- 
ance with all statements, tho not seriously affecting the brief 
narrative. Besides, the association of the eastern and western 


* The quality of the vowel is right, since Greek ai, Latin ae, in an open 
syllable appears as close € in Chaucer. Compare Machabee riming with 
magestee, he, prosperitee in this same Monk’s Tale (589), and with contree 
in 665. So also Ptholomee (Ptholome) riming with be in the Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue 182, 324, and with subtiltee in the Summoner’s Tale 581-2. 
The “ selten ” of Ten Brink’s Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst § 67 applies 
to the number of examples. 

3“ The Pillars of Hercules and Chaucer’s ‘ Trophee’” in the Putnam 
Anniversary Volume, 545 f. 

* The last two lines look very much like part of the Alexander passage in 
Guido’s Historia. 
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pillars in Chaucer’s mind, as Mr. Hamilton pointed out, may have 
been due to Guido’s mention of Alexander’s visit and naturally 
suggestive of Alexander’s eastern journey. 

Finally I would add to Professor Tupper’s contention, that 
Chaucer’s T'rophee, especially as it is in rime, must have been 
deliberate and must be associated with the pillars of Hercules 
story. The only known author, giving any account of any pillars, 
that can be associated with the name T'rophee is the Guido usually 
known as “delle Colonne,” but long known equally well as “de 
Colonna” or “ Columna.” Nor is it sufficiently inconsistent that 
> in rime in one place and a trans- 
lation ef “de Columna” in another requiring a different rime- 
word. Moreover, of the two difficulties in the passage of the 


Chaucer used “de Columpnis’ 


Monk’s Tale, the explanation of the name is more vital than the 
explanation of one detail in the story of the pillars. 

On the other hand, Professor Kittredge’s conjecture implies too 
many steps not yet taken by any one, too many corrupt texts of 
which we have not a single example. It also requires us to assume, 
not only that Chaucer put into rime the name of an author ot 
whom he knew nothing,’ bet also that he could not recognize in 
the word trophea the Old French trophee, Latin tropea “ pillar,” 
and so naturally connected with the Hercules story. Lastly it 
suggests, if not assumes, that Chaucer, not knowing the eulogist of 
Hercules, offered a gloss upon his own ignorance by jotting down 
on the manuscript for the mystification of posterity, “ Ille vates 
Chaldeorum Tropheus.” ° 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 

Western Reserve University. 


* The case of “ Lollius ” is not quite in point it seems to me, since the rela- 
tions of that name may not yet have been made out. 

*Thanks to Professor Tupper that mystification seems now a thing of 
the past. It is not necessary to dwell on the use by Chaucer, as by others 
of course, of either part of a name for the person or author intended. 
Examples in Chaucer’s works are Ovid or Naso, Judas or Scariot, Scipoun 
{Scipio) or African, Julius or Caesar, Achilles or Eacides, Tytus or Tytus 
Livius. Nor is it of much importance, perhaps, that he uses in other 
places expressions analogous to what we are discussing. Thus seith Macha- 
bee occurs in rime in this Monk’s Tale (1. 665), and seith Dante similarly 
in the Legend of Good Women (1. 336), while seith Ovyde is also found in 
the latter at line 1683. Yet both these facts show Chaucer would have 
been following no uncommon practice if he used seith Trophee for the 
Guido “ of the column.” 
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A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF AN IMPORTANT 
GERMAN GRAMMAR 


Within the past decade a new type of German grammar has 
established itself in the favor of schools and colleges. The vol- 
uminous and discursive treatise has been largely superseded by the 
“ Outlines,” “ Foundations,” “ Essentials,” “ Elements,”—or by 
whatever other names the summary and selective presentations of the 
most needful facts about accidence and syntax happen to be vari- 
ously designated. I am a confirmed believer in these little books, 
especially when they are equipped with a good apparatus for prac- 
tice. Not that I regard homoeopathic dosing as a particularly com- 
mendable feature of collegiate education. But I perceive in many 
of these minor sized grammars a lucidity and correctness of state- 
ment and altogether a pedagogical skill considerably superior to 
what may be commonly detected in the older and more ponderous 
repositories of grammatical lore. Apparently, the output of books 
of this kind is still on the increase, and each year brings forth 
additional varieties all patterned more or less after the same model. 
A multitude of ambitious reformers are keeping the academic world 
in a state of expectancy by quietly hinting that the ideal grammar 
must linger in abeyance till other work now on their hands shall 
have been disposed of. Meanwhile, the merry competition is visibly 
producing a salutary effect on the evolution of grammatical litera- 
ture in general. 

But it goes without saying that even the most masterly epitome 
cannot permanently supplant a comprehensive treatise in any fit 
subject of instruction. Since, for better or worse, high school 
and college cumber their curriculum with the elementary study of 
foreign languages, instead of relegating that branch of study to 
where it belongs,—namely, to the grade schools,—a short-cut to the 
practical goals of such work is rendered almost imperative. Also 
on general educational principles, a preliminary, fairly rapid ori- 
entation may be safely recommended for the earlier stage of a 
language course. But after this introductory sweep of the field the 
learner should be induced to cover the ground more carefully step 
by step; and to overcome by special exertions certain rather trying 
places in this uphill travel. In my firm opinion, none of the handy 
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breviaries now in vogue suffice for much longer than the first year’s 
study. For the continuation of the course I would suggest, instead 
of the “more advanced ” school grammars,—which as a rule are 
not sufficiently distinct from the grammatical primer to obviate the 
tedium of repetition—a work of reference so complete in contents 
and thorough in execution that it may be employed as a constant 
guide in all subsequent work and can throw light on the all too 
numerous and at times very perplexing questions which in a pro- 
longed and progressive study are bound to trouble the mind not of 
the pupil alone but of the teacher as well. 

By happy coincidence at least one work of this grander stamp 
made its appearance almost simultaneously with the ascendancy of 
the sketchy grammatical guide book. George 0. Curme’s “A 
Grammar of the German Language” has been much discussed and 
often reviewed, and is fairly and fully entitled to the great measure 
of praise that it has called forth. So unanimous has been the crit- 
ical—and uncritical—eulogy, that the author must more than once 
have protested with Lessing: “ Wir wollen weniger erhoben Und 
hiufiger gelesen sein.” 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to enter upon any comment what- 
soever of this monument of scholarly labor without paying passing 
tribute to the broad and profound learning, the penetrating prac- 
tical insight, and the spirit of professional self-sacrifice hy which it 
was brought into being. This grammar, to put it plainly, consti- 
tutes one of the clearest titles of modern philology in the United 
States to international recognition. This fact makes it clear that 
mere blind fealty, superstitious acceptance and slavish affirmation 
of its every utterance cannot be the most welcome reward for a gift 
whose lasting worth must of necessity be coterminous with its per- 
fectibility. “ Wenn die Kénige bau’n, haben die Karrner zu tun ”; 
the desire to co-operate with Professor Curme, be it never so 
modestly, imposes the duty of some form or other of frank and 
helpful criticism. Of all the users of his hook the author himself— 
quo quisque est doctior, eo est modestior,—was the first to voice 
the Faustian plaint : “ Ach, dass dem Menschen nichts Vollkomm’nes 
wird, empfind’ ich nun.” His untiring sense of obligation towari 
his magnum opus,—the embodiment of half a lifetime of unremit- 
ting care and toil—prompted Curme, even before the book was 
fairly off the press, to make extensive preparations for a revised edi- 
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tion, and to these he still devotes his time and strength. It is in 
this phase that every serious student and teacher of German may in 
slight measure assist. My own suggestions are offered in this 
spirit.’ 

Any criticism that would be just must reckon fully with two 
factors: the prime purpose of the product under consideration, and 
its utility and worth from its own point of view. Curme’s gram- 
mar aims to be nothing short of a thesaurus of usage, and it must 
accordingly be judged by the author’s explicit profession ? that it is 
based not upon some ideal conception of how the language should be 
spoken, but upon the actual and varying usage of the intelligent 
classes. The test of the practical usefulness of such great liberality 
of procedure can only lie in the trustworthiness of its discrimina- 
tions. Curme fetches his material much more resolutely than any 
of his American predecessors from the living idiom, without abat- 
ing, however, the philologian’s privilege of focusing upon the living 
phenomenon the light of its past evolution. To be sure this reces- 
sive process of explanation is not carried down to the origins. For 
inasmuch as it is after all the New-High-German Schriftsprache 
that is to be historically elucidated, the author has refrained in 
general from going back beyond Luther for his illustrations ; though 
casual evidence is adduced from earlier periods, no connected outline 
of their linguistic history is attempted. 

Now the basic difficulty in constructing a grammar of German on 
the principle adopted by Curme is that the German Schriftsprache, 
—fundamentally a Middle-German, more precisely Upper-Saxon 
dialect —has by the workings of its multiple development been ren- 
dered constitutionally refractory to any simple system of codifica- 
tion. Although the term Schriftsprache is commonly used to cover 
both the written and the spoken idiom, they are in fact widely at 
variance. Worse still, there is no actual uniformity governing even 
the Schreibstil alone throughout the German territory. For, to 
mention only one important counter-action, the tendency towards 
the standardization of literary expression, so well grounded in the 
eighteenth century, has in our own time been neutralized to no 
slight degree by the vigorous emphasis placed upon the “ regional ” 
or “ natal ” element in style and diction. And it requires no elabor- 


' Elsewhere I propose to publish a complete list of my emendations. 


* Introduction, p. vii. 
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ate argument to prove that perpetual uniformity would have been 
psychologically impossible even in the absence of specific counter- 
agents. The relation between ideas and their articulation,—in 
other words, grammar,—cannot be rigidly immutable. Inasmuch 
as the conceptual content of human thinking is variable both as to 
quantity and quality, there results a corresponding liability to 
change in the forms of expression. And since this variability is 





peculiarly great in modern German, owing, among other patent 
reasons, to temperamentally differing response of the component 
elements of the nation to its very rapid transformation, the problem 
of capturing the protean forms of the living speech without trapping 
them in more or less artificial rules and formulas is rendered com- 
plex and difficult in the extreme. At every step the analyst is 
baffled by discrepancies and fluctuations which have their source 
and being in the “ separatistic ” tendencies that inhere in German 
character. Consequently, a critique of collateral forms and con- 
structions is subject to grave errors which even the most scrupulous 
dxpiBea cannot obviate. Especially does it require a linguistic 
tact of the nicest balance to discriminate with surety between the 
dialectal, archaic, archaistic, facetious, slangy, colloquial, bookish, 
and other possible values and bearings of many vocables and locu- 
tions. Here we find Curme like most grammarians,—not excepting 
those to the manner born—not infrequently erring in the direction 
of undue generalization. For instance, he unqualifiedly declares 
that “colloquial language often preserves earlier forms that have 
elsewhere passed away.” Of course the statement is not without 
a large measure of truth; but thus baldly put it invites the false 
inference that colloquial speech is eo ipso more conservative than 
formal speech. The assertion per contra that fickleness, too, is a 
characteristic of colloquial language,—think of the prodigious fer- 
tility of German in respect of slang,—would be less open to chal- 
lenge. 

Now it is certainly within the limits of the scientifically conceiv- 
able and desirable that a grammar might be wholly sub-based by 
spoken language, as an offset to the opposite extreme, namely the 
record and systemization of approved literary usage, which has until 
lately almost monopolized the earnest attention of grammarians. 
But Professor Curme’s ambitious endeavor was to register the facts 
and phenomena of the German “ Gegenwartssprache” both as it is 
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written and as it is spoken, and thereby build up a corpus of N. 
H. G. usage in its fullest extent. The scope of his work is 
broadly indicated as follows: * “Although this book is designed as 
a study of the German of today, it was found necessary, in order 
to give a faithful picture of the living language in all its varied 
styles, to include to a certain extent a study of the earlier forms 
of the language” .... But “although attention has thus been 
carefully directed to early N. Hl. G. and also to the language 
of the classical period and the conspicuous authors of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, the main stress lies in the direction 
of present usage.” For this principal purpose the author scanned 
or scrutinized no less than seven hundred works of varied styles 
published since 1850 and, in addition to them, many represeniative 
newspapers from different parts of the German Empire, Austria, 
and Switzerland. 

It was undoubtedly wise to turn to as large an areopagus as 
feasible in order to ascertain the main drift of opinion and practice 
on nearly every grammatical question that is still in any way open 
to dispute. But it is not made clear by what criterion this form- 
idable bulk of raw material was sifted. If it is true on the one hand 
that even the enormous range of the work must fail to bring all 
existing phenomena under observation, it is equally clear on the 
other hand that from the mixed and confused current of opinion 
among such a multitude of judges the student would want to appeal 
to a smaller court of higher resort. Yet the all-important question 
concerning the true source of linguistic authority is hardly 
broached. We are told, to be sure, that “the usage of the best 
authors of our time was accepted in all cases as the highest author- 
ity.” But that comes near begging the essential question. Are all 
those seven hundred to be ranked as “ best writers” ? If so, how 
came they to be selected, and by whom? And if not so, then who 
are the “ best writers ” among the number? Presumably those who 
use the best German. And what is the best modern German? 
Curme expressly tells us: that used by the best authors of our 
time. * So there we are in the full swing of the logical merry-go- 


° Introduction, p. viii. 

* But is it known to Professor Curme that some of our foremost writers 
submit their manuscript to professional germanists for final revision—and 
correction? In such cases, in whom is he vesting the supremum arbitrium? 
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round. If the point were really to be decided, by plebiscite or any 
other method, it is extremely improbable that unanimity could be 
reached as to who are.the very best German authors; and even if it 
were possible, the objection would still hold good that superior 
writers, owing to their more pronouncedly individual, often 
markedly heterodox style, may not always be the safest guides to 
the lessons of “actual usage.” So, for instance, it would be the 
height of pedantry not to reckon Gottfried Keller among the best 
German writers of his century. Yet to recommend as mustergiiltig 
for general emulation his diction, teeming with Helvetianisms and 
repristinations and, if the truth may be told, irritating personal 
oddities, would be to encourage affectation and eccentricity in the 
great mass of us who need constantly to be reminded that * quod 
licet Jovi,” ete. 

Undeniably, the German idiom of today differs in many respects 
from the idiom of fifty, sixty years ago. If, therefore, a grammar 
of up-to-date German turns to well-known writers for its standards 
and authority, the selection would better be made solely on linguistic 
and not on any other literary grounds. In such case a writer like 
Wilhelm Raabe, notwithstanding his artistic eminence, would hardly 
figure as an exponent of crisp, breezy, normal twentieth-century 
German. The very tempo of our style has passed through a change 
and Raabe’s leisurely andante rather drags in our ears, accustomed 
by this time to a brisk and flexible allegro. Yet in Curme’s gram- 
mar examples from Raabe are adduced with greater frequency than 
from any other writer. 

Somehow it seems as though Professor Curme had been re- 
strained by the philologian’s deep-seated and ineradicable sense of 
piety towards the inherited past from really striking out into un- 
beaten paths as boldly as he meant to do. At all events, he is in 
his attitude towards many problems a conservative by instinct and 
training, and on that score he might be expected to show greater 
leniency to other workers in the field. But it is human nature to 
forget that even those of us who do not live in glass houses, inhabit 
houses that are not without windows. And apart from the con- 
sideration of tolerance, the wholesale berating of German grammar- 
ians as a class is not fully warranted by the facts. Is not Curme 
taking fright at a bugaboo when he warns against the “ native gram- 
marian in his quite uniform recommendation of the older more 
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dignified inflection,” as though this man of straw were the arch- 
betrayer of our guileless young students? If I may judge by my 
own experience, much more mischief is wrought by grammarians 
and teachers of other than German nationality, so apt to err,—and 
then usually on the side of ultra-conservatism,—from the lack of a 
finely discriminating Sprachgefiihl or through an intransigent par- 
tiality for the classics. The actual status of historical and de- 
scriptive grammar in modern Germany makes it almost preposter- 
ous for a foreign scholar to sound an alarm against “ the few 
narrow-minded theorists who would degrade a rich and _ plastic 
language, capable of great and varied development, to their own 
petty, paltry organ.” In direct refutation of this plain charge cf 
dogmatism, the openmindedness of German grammarians is im- 
perishably recorded in the roll of honor, reaching across the stretch 
of a century from Jacob Grimm to our own contemporaries and 
coevals,—men like Paul, Wilmanns, Behaghel, ete., to whom Pro- 
fessor Curme makes candid acknowledgment of his indebtedness.° 
To these men, and to scores of others similarly eminent,—Heyne, 
Sanders, Andresen, Wunderlich, Siitterlin, Engelien, Blatz, Weisse, 
e tutti quanti, the problems of German grammar present themselves 
in a light not essentially different from that in which they are 
viewed by our distinguished American colleague. For my part I 
could not name one German grammarian of standing and repute 
who might be justly denounced as an intransigent upholder of 
worn-out conventions. In his own advanced position and attitude 
what could be more heartening to our author than Behaghel’s 
resolute promulgation of the wsus quem penes arbitrium est and 
such ringing manifestos of sound radicalism as Schroeder’s Vom 
papiernen Stil or Matthias’ Sprachleben und Sprachschaden? Not 
a few of the Germans have gone considerably farther than has 
Curme in their opposition to the canonical conception of grammar. 
from John Ries’s temperate protest up to Max Kleinschmidt’s 
vehement onslaught.° Indeed it is questionable whether any other 
inexact science has been treated at the hands of German scholars 
more resolutely as a “ voraussetzungslose Wissenschaft” than has 
the theory of modern grammar. 


5 Introduction, p. xii. 
°Grammatik und Wissenschaft. Hannover, Jiinecke, 1908. 
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Who would not gladly endorse the pious wish that “in its pres- 
ent interesting period of growth may the German language remain 
unchecked and free.” But let no sensible person give comfort and 
countenance to the eccentric genius of Wilhelm Ostwald in its 
propaganda for the banishment of grammar. Admitting that the 
services of the grammarian were overrated of yore, what lover of 
the humanities would be willing to discard his influence? Our 
faith in the inherent possibilities of the language is as deep and 
strong as Curme’s. The fable convenue about the awkwardness and 
obscurity of German diction is losing its credence abroad, and 
no longer may the Philistine join with impunity in the lamenta- 
tions of Goethe, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche about the ineptitude of 
their mother tongue,—subjective complaints which for the most 
part were indicative of the eternal discrepancy between the highest 
intentions of genius and the limitations set for actual performance, 
and yet are to this day invoked by half-informed scoffers in support 
of the foolish contention that stiffness is a marked and insuperable 
drawback of German and disqualifies the language for a vehicle of 
subtlest thought and mood. 

For all that, we cannot adjust the plain lesson of experience to 
Professor Curme’s cheery faith in a sort of linguistic teleology. 
“In the nation,” says he, “lie ever concealed countless hidden 
forces that are unceasingly at work on the strengthening, upbuild- 
ing, and beautifying of the language.” This, again, is but half the 
truth. Without going to opposite extremes and setting up in the 
place of Curme’s optimistic speech-philosophy the pessimistic doc- 
trine of Kleinpaul which seeks to explain all structural changes in 
language as an incessant decline along the lines of least resistance, 
do not let us be beguiled into linguistic fatalism by Curme’s un- 
tenable postulate of a spontaneous growth, refinement, and enrich- 
ment of the vernacular. For must we not point with mortified con- 
science to the dire results of our Amerivan policy of laissez faire 
in the great cultural question of our speech? If the systematic 
study of grammar can do something to check the prevailing mal- 
treatment of English in this country,—its slovenly articulation and 
the ruthless abuse of its forms and syntax even by the more “ let- 
tered ” classes, to say nothing of the increasing growth and spread 
of the most abject species of slang,—then surely we cannot spare 
such wholesome remedy for the quite perceptible general defection 
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from the higher amenities and standards of culture. Being firmly 
of the belief that methodical teaching can do a great deal to con- 
trol any down-grade tendency, I would unabashedly plead for the 
retention of the grammarian in his ancient office, not of dictator by 
any means, but of faithful custodian and director. 

And here I would in all discretion offer a word of caution. The 
reform grammarian, in bracing himself against the powerful tide 
of classical traditions, sometimes leans over too far. Such is the 
case when authority stands up for solecisms and slipslops; for 
instance, when Professor Curme turns advance agent for a popular 
mispronunciation, in the following passage of his grammar: “ pf 
represents a compound of the simple sounds p and f, the p passing 
over into f before the closure is completed. The phonetists and 
grammarians still hold to this compound, but the people in a large 
part of the North and Midland pronounce only f, especially in the 
initial position.” * (Pferd-Fehrt.) This truly astonishing defense 
of what outside its dialectal province is simply a slothful and of- 
fensive mispronunciation gives sanction to Affel (for Apfel) and 
Naff (for Napf).8 This example, along with other instances of 
acoustic deception, e. g. wrong accentuations, shows that even a 
well-balanced judgment is liable to default when our more or less 
erratic senses are individually put on the witness stand. 

It is not within the scope and purpose of these remarks to make 
up a budget of Professor Curme’s errata. But I may at least ven- 
ture to give my view as to his principal sources of error. 

I refer, in the first place, to a certain arbitrariness in appraising 
the weight of competing or contributory reasons in rendering ac- 
count for a phenomenon. Thus, we read: “As it is sometimes 
difficult to accent a long and heavy compound upon the first syllable 
as required so often by the logical force of that syllable, the prin- 
cipal accent is sometimes placed upon the first syllable of the second 
component element: Hofmund'’schenk, Pfingstsonn'tag.® It will 
be noted that no other possible reasons for the shift of accent are 
mentioned, although some of them might seem more plausible than 


7P. 58. The italics are mine. O. H. 

SIn a subsequent article in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology Curme reiterates the same statement on the evidence of further 
observations made by him in Germany. 

°P. 43. 
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the one given. In the second place, the statement inclines to dis- 
cursiveness, not infrequently to diffuseness, and the exemplification 
is not always relevant or apposite. The following passage will illus- 
trate my meaning: “ The indefinite article is often placed directly 
before a noun indicating a food or drink, where in English such 
nouns are commonly preceded by some other noun or an indefinite 
pronominal adjective indicating the usual amount of the substance 
served at one time to one person, or the usual amount prepared at 
one time in one mass: eine Suppe, a dish of soup, ein Butterbrot, 
a piece of bread and butter, eine ‘Kartoffel (?), some potatoes, a 
dish of potatoes, ein Bier, a glass of beer, ein Bitlerer, a glass of 
hitters (?), ein Brot, a loaf of bread (?). Meine Frau bringt mir 
einen Kaffee mit einem (?) Rum, my wife is bringing me a cup 
(?) of coffee with rum.'® Mylord bereitete sich einen Tee, my 
lord made some tea for himself,” ete.** Would it not have sufficed 
to make his lordship or some plainer person order once for all 
a beer, or one beer, or in case of necessity several beers, for that 
matter ? 

In parting from the subject, for the present, I desire to draw 
attention on my own account to a few major characteristics of our 
Gegenwartsdeutsch. Its gratifying aversion to the stereotyped 
phrase is the natural concomitant of a growing taste for persdnlicher 
Stil. . That, unfortunately, eccentricity and affectation find a fruit- 
ful soil in the widened field of self-expression, as well as do sincerity 
and simplicity, is perhaps only a transitory drawback. The: nar- 
rower convergence of Sprechstil and Schreibstil, which throughout 
our best literary periods were farther apart than was the case in 
most other languages, is a fact of supreme significance. Since the 
tendency towards grammatical normalization, a natural result of 
fastidious schooling, has been happily accompanied by an increased 
wealth, flexibility, and vividness of expression, literature in its 
unremitting search for a more abundant and pliable organ has been 
getting into an ever closer touch with the actual speech. Already 
this gradual movement has had a marked effect on the syntax. The 
spell of the notorious Biicherdeutsch is broken. The erudite 
phraseology, the interminable period, the interlocked construction 
are dying hard, but they are dying. Our language beats with the 


” De gustibus vere non est disputandum! 
72, Ga 
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quickened rhythm of modern life. It is modern life that pulses in 
the pungent vocable and pregnant phrase, in the nervous, trenchant 
clause, in the terse, laconic sentence. A complete appreciation of 
the rapprochement between the conversational and the literary 
styles is needed to bound and define more accurately than as yet 
any foreign grammarian has succeeded in doing the material that 
should form the substratum of an ideal grammar of the German 
language for reference in our higher: schools,—and this material in 
its entirety may be designated as the Gebildetensprache der Gegen- 
wart in Wort und Schrift. 
Orro HELLER. 


Washington University. 
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The Attitude of Gustav Freytag and Julian Schmidt toward Eng- 
lish Laterature (1848-1862). By LAWRENCE MARSDEN 
Price, Pu. D. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1915. 
viit+ 119 pp. [Hesperia: Schriften zur germanischen 
Philologie, 7]. 

In the cultural relationship of the European nations, strange as 
the fact may seem today, England was Germany’s last love;’ the 
first was France, but after the great Revolution of 1789, the awaken- 
ing among the German people began. While the July revolution 
of 1830 and the mad year 1848 brought the Germans again under 
French influence, about 1850 all eyes. turned toward England. 
Thither the persecuted democrats had fled and from there the new 
gospel of democracy was preached. English institutions appealed 
to educated Germans as political and social ideals. Goodwill toward 
England passed as the mark of a higher degree of civilization and 
culture. In choosing, therefore, the relation of Julian Schmidt 
and Gustav Freytag to English literature for the subject of his well 
written and interesting monograph, Dr. Price has selected two of 
the ablest representatives of this liberal, democratic movement in 


*In this connection see the recent article by Friedrich Schénemann, 
Theodor Fontane und England. Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, September, 1915. 
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Germany who never tired of dwelling on the advantages of Eng- 
land’s social and political system, of which the works of Scott and 
of Dickens were, in their minds, the outgrowth and who sought to 
strengthen the literature of their own country by a liberal infusion 
vf English blood. For them, in a word, English literature signified 
health and strength while the various phases through which German 
literature had passed since the time of Goethe meant sickness or, 
at best, only partial convalescence. 

When Julian Schmidt—for it is chiefly with Schmidt’s work as 
the literary editor and critic of the Grenzboten that this investiga- 
tion has to do—began his activity there was a wide gap in German 
intellectual life between theory and practice. German idealism— 
subjective idealism, as Schmidt called it—was in a state of un- 
healthy fermentation. In literature it manifested itself chiefly in 
an effort to escape from realities. The simplest matter could not 
be judged according to its nature and obvious connections but ac- 
cording to some transcendental system or sequence of ideas. Com- 
mon reality was rejected, confused and abused by the priests of 
culture, but never reformed nor ennobled. To find a way out of 
this formless metaphysics and unbridled imagination into an intel- 
lectual world of law and order Schmidt regarded as his chief mis- 
sion. As the critic himself remarks in regard to Bulwer Lytton’s 
subjective idealism: “ Since Goethe and Schiller we have not gone 
forward because we always begin with the highest problems and 
keep these as indefinite as possible. We have gone about lugging 
the problems of Faust and Wilhelm Meister with us and have been 
for that reason, not in a position to reproduce the smallest and 
most modest dwelling-house. The highest has not sufficed us and 
we have not attained the least.” And apropos of Spielhagen’s 
Problematic Natures he exclaims, “ Are we then for all eternity to 
be condemned to hear of nothing but problematic natures, 1. e., na- 
tures which never feel, think or will anything in its entirety? Alas! 
there are enough such problematic natures in real life but why 
should art serve up the same misery a second time? ” 

As the most potent antidote for this pathological state of over- 
strained idealism Schmidt advocated “common sense,” by which 
he meant the average opinion of that industrious middle class which 
in the recent past had been disparaged in German public life and 
letters. This practical, common-sense view of life, which never 
lost its touch with realities, Schmidt found best exemplified in 
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English literature, and the wholesome features of this literature, 
its ethical soundness, its genuine humor, its joy in life and its 
healthy idealization of the real and concrete, the German critic 
attributes to the advantages of English social life: the freedom 
and sincerity of English religion, the advantages of English citizen- 
ship and the concrete nature of English education whose chief 
agencies were family life, sport, politics, trade and industry. Thus 
under the guise of a series of reviews on English literature Schmidt 
aims to make his generation in Germany conscious of what he re- 
gards as the chief defects of their own. 

With clear and thorough analysis, illuminating comparisons and 
discriminating condensations, Dr. Price has presented to us in three 
chapters the gist of what Schmidt, with this very definite and 
finite end in view, had to say about such poets as Byron, Shelley, 
Philip Bailey, Robert Browning, Elisabeth Barret Browning, Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow and Poe; and such writers as Bulwer Lytton, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, Carlyle, Kingsley, George Eliot, Em- 
erson, Margaret Fuller and Nathaniel Hawthorne. To Scott, 
Dickens, and Freytag respectively, an entire chapter is devoted and 
in his monograph Dr. Price has not only succeeded in bringing 
together in clear and fiuent English a body of highly suggestive 
criticism, worthy, for its own sake, of the attention of the scholar 
and critic, but he has at the same time, in his able exposition of 
Schmidt’s historical position, made a valuable contribution to the 
history of German thought in the XI Xth century as well as to the 
study of comparative literature. 

To trace Dr. Price’s analysis through all its details would go 
far beyond the limits of a review. Only the barest outline can be 
attempted here. In treating of the development of Romanticism 
in Germany and in England, Schmidt pointed out that this move- 
ment had expressed itself in two chief forms which he characterized 
as Medieval Romanticism and Subjective Idealism. Medieval 
Romanticism Schmidt found best represented by Walter Scott for 
whom both he and Freytag cherished a well-nigh unqualified ad- 
miration. In this essay on Scott, which is one of his best, Schmidt 
dwells on the different characters which this movement assumed 
in England and Germany. He much prefers the Medieval Roman- 
ticism of Scott to that of the older German Romanticists because 
of the former’s objective attitude toward the romantic world. With 
all his enthusiasm for his subject the Scotch novelist never abandons 
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for a moment the point of view of his own age; the earlier German 
Romanticists with few exceptions, by a process of forced reflection 
which excluded the point of view of their own time, tried to live 
themselves back into the thought-world of an unenlightened age 
and thus allowed their own personalities to evaporate completely in 
the process. This fundamental difference, Schmidt traces in every 
branch of Scott’s work and emphatically calls the attention of the 
German Romanticists to the Scotchman’s procedure. 

The term ‘ Subjective Idealism * was applied by Schmidt to that 
later phase of Romanticism which expressed itself in the form of 
a violent assertion of the right of personality against society. In 
the case of the older Romanticists the opposition to the spirit of 
the age had followed in general one channel: the worship of 
medievalism. The tendencies of the second are, for the most part, 
subject to all the whims of personal idiosyncrasy. In Germany it 
was the group of writers who leaned on Goethe, Schiller, Fichte 
and Schelling, in France those that followed Rousseau and de Stael. 
But most typical of all was Byron, whom Schmidt defines as the 
“personification of all the strength, all the weakness and all the 
delusions of his age.” Faust and Don Juan he regards as the 
typical representatives of this over-stimulated age. As the German 
philosophers were seeking the solution of man’s destiny not in his 
capacity but in his longings, so the literary heroes of the age were 
marveled at, not because of what they accomplished but because 
of the superhuman magnitude of their passion and ambition. “So 
long as one believes that there is an endless chasm between the 
possible and the real and sets his ideal in the possible, art is sick,” 
exclaims Schmidt and to this forced idealism he attributes the 
scepticism and blasé character of the later Romanticism, the intro- 
duction of superhuman themes where the finite alone should be 
the proper subject of art, the disintegration of form and the partial 
introduction of allegorical interpretation, the natural accompani- 
ment of these superhuman themes. 

In the advance of Subjective Idealism in English literature the 
author shows that Schmidt distinguished five distinct steps: Words- 
worth accustomed poetry to philosophic contemplation ; Byron gave 
bold poetic expression to individual instinct in opposition to rules 
and law; Shelley provided admission to a dreamy play with meta- 
physical abstractions and formless imagery; then Carlyle natural- 
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ized German poetry in England not only through his translations 
but especially through his own style, modelled on that of Jean 
Paul, and rounded out the cult of genius into a doctrine; finally, 
from Germany, Hoffmann and Heine, from France particularly 
Balzac are introduced, and there takes possession of English 
thought and feeling that poetry of contrast which so interweaves 
faith and doubt, enthusiasm and irony, arrogance and the blasé 
spirit that the one abrogates the other. Bulwer Lytton’s Pelham 
was the embodiment of this last phase. ‘“ He furnishes us the 
picture of a skeptical period which the English, French, and Ger- 
man peoples have passed through simultaneously, a period which 
we soon shall have overcome but which, however, cannot be erased 
frum our course of development and which, therefore, deserves a 
representation in our literature.” 

While Schmidt on the whole condemns Subjective Idealism as 
it manifested itself in both English and German literature, in 
Dickens he found a writer after his own heart. The personal and 
individual as well as the national characteristics represented by 
Dickens appealed strongly to the German critic. In Schmidt's 
view Dickens was not a subjective but an artistic idealist who had 
faith in a definite moral code and an optimistic view of life and 
who shows tangibly before our eyes how much joy, beauty and 
idealism is to be found in very ordinary walks of life. He hails 
the English novelist, furthermore, as a democratic writer, of the 
people and for the people, such as Germany had not had for over 
a century. While Scott’s works had appealed to the people they 
were nevertheless written from the view-point of the landed aris- 
tocracy. Such authors as Macaulay and Dickens, however, reassure 
Schmidt “that the English have not fallen into the'error which 
has become so fatal for the Germans: of creating an art for ar- 
tists.” Dickens was then, in Schmidt’s opinion, the first great 
English novelist who was truly democratic in style as well as in 
content. 

The last chapter of his monograph Dr. Price devotes to an inves- 
tigation of the part Gustav Freytag played in the tendencies which 
may be designated as the Grenzboten movement. Without implying 
extensive influence, the author finds that three characteristics which 
Schmidt regarded as positive features of the English novel are re- 
produced in Freytag’s Soll und Haben: the structure of the novel, 
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the types of character depicted and the social basis of the novel. 
As a student of dramatic technique Freytag could hardly help being 
interested in questions of structure. The influence which Scott 
exerted upon him in this respect may be inferred from his remark 
in his Frinnerungen: “It is the great service of Walter Scott that 
he has taught with the certainty of a genius to link together the 
action in a climax and in great final effects.” 

Furthermore in the manner of his character drawing Freytag 
frequently reminds one of Scott and Dickens. The characters of 
the German novelist are either essentially good or bad; problematic 
natures play no part in his works and, as was usual in the early 
period, the good receive their reward in good time and in due time 
the bad their punishment. It was the principle of the Grenzboten 
that the German novel should seek the people at their labor. Since 
the time of Wilhelm Meister the typical hero of the novel had been 
a dilettant, willing to instruct the people but not to learn from 
them. In the English novel, on the other hand, the hero and the 
minor characters as well, had almost invariably been assigned a 
definite place in the economic world. Freytag made the novel 
correspond to the conditions of the time by letting characters from 
productive classes play a chief rdle. Schmidt’s critical and Frey- 
tag’s productive significance lie chiefly in their recognition of the 
fact that a social revolution had taken place in Germany, no longer 
the nobleman and the artist over against the citizen class but to 
the latter the broadest opportunities now lay open. This is what 
Schmidt taught and Freytag embodied. 

Investigators and scholars of the present generation are inclined 
to attribute to Julian Schmidt a far greater influence on the intel- 
lectual life of his day than has been generally recognized in the 
past. On his critical work as a wiiole we may pass the same 
judgment that applies to almost all European literature since 
Goethe: interesting and instructive but in no sense monumental. 
‘The difficulties that lie in the way of an accurate estimate of his 
literary significance are many. He has left no monumental work, 
all his criticisms being scattered through the pages of his period- 
icals. Only after all phases of his work have been brought together 
in some such fashion as Dr. Price has here achieved for a definite 
period of his literary activity, can we hope for a complete view. 

Again, all his essays are by no means of equal value. As a matter 
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of fact, Schmidt made a thorough study of only such writers as 
Scott, Shelley, Byron, Bulwer Lytton, Carlyle, Thackeray and 
Dickens, and his essays on these authors are worthy of particular 
attention. Much that he wrote about the others was from a very 
partial knowledge, conditioned largely by the current necessities 
of his magazine. But in them all, however superficial some may 
be, there is the same point of view, the same polemic purpose and 
the same rigid search for the qualities which Schmidt considered 
as the conditiones sine quibus non of a healthy and beneficent 
literature. 

Constantine Roéssler has described Julian Schmidt as a Protes- 
tant, a Prussian, a partisan and a polemic. Ethically, Schmidt was 
a Protestant who believed in a definite moral code and in personal 
moral responsibility. Politically, combined with his liberal and 
democratic sympathies, he was an uncompromising Prussian, who 
believed that the political salvation of the German people resided 
in the hegemony of the Hohenzollerns. Literarily, he was an en- 
thusiastic advocate of English life and literature and the purposeful 
utilization of it in a constructive way to combat the tendencies of 
the German literature of his time. A man with such a definite and 
decided ethical, political and esthetic creed is bound to meet with 
opposition. Critical opinion in regard to him still varies largely 
in accordance with the extent of the critic’s agreement with his 
moral, political and esthetic opinions. But this much at least is 
clear, he has been made to appear too much in the light of a merely 
negative and destructive critic who opposed Romanticism, the 
Young German movement, Hebbel and even much of the realism 
of his day. With all his limitations, Julian Schmidt was a master 
in the art of literary analysis who has hardly ever been excelled ; 
no modern critic has been endowed with a keener instinct for trac- 
ing back national literary characteristics to the social conditions 
out of which they originated, and combined with these two quali- 
ties he possessed that gift which is indispensible to every success- 
ful creator of public opinion, the power of epigrammatic condensa- 
tion. 

In his concluding pages Dr. Price is very conservative, in our 
opinion too conservative, in his estimate of Schmidt’s influence on 
the thought of his day. He finds no great value in Schmidt’s atti- 
tude toward English literature in and for itself. The German 
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critie’s significance lies rather in the fact that Schmidt was the 
spokesman of a popular movement of wide political, social and lit- 
erary bearing. Schmidt formulated most clearly the average opin- 
ion of that industrious middle class which in the recent past, dis- 
paraged in public life and letters, was now with the rise of the lib- 
eral party, to become dominant in German life. Price finds his 
chief importance, therefore, in his representativeness and in his 
personal influence which was exerted in a friendly way upon a 
small circle of literary associates. This may be correct enough if 
we confine ourselves to a consideration of Schmidt’s literary activ- 
ity. But beyond this influence upon literature which can only 
express itself through individual writers in the form of literary 
production, Schmidt’s influence on the public at large in the crea- 
tion of public opinion, must be reckoned with. ‘These influences 
do not express themselves in xsthetic form but they are none the 
less potent in shaping the social and political destinies of a whole 
people. However great exception we may take to his classification 
of writers and however many tenets in his political and literary 
creed the present generation may discard, Julian Schmidt, as the 
spokesman of the progressive movement of his age was, if not a 
great critic, at least a master-builder in the creation of that public 
sentiment upon whose foundation Bismarck, a few years later, was 
to weld together the disunited German states into a compact nation, 
intellectually, industrially and politically the most efficient and 
powerful on the continent of Europe. 

We congratulate Dr. Price on the excellence of his work. His 
scholarly thoroughness, clear analysis of content—a content which 
is made readily accessible by a good table of contents and an 
excellent index—and the fluent clarity of his English have 
brought this monograph nearer to the ideal of what such investiga 
tions should be than any work of a similar kind with which we 
have had the fortune to become acquainted within recent vears. 





JOHN PRESTON HOSKINS. 


Princeton University. 
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The Salon and English Letters. .By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER 
Tinker. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915. 
290 pp. 

Professor Tinker’s book marks a distinct achievement in an im- 
portant direction.—the illumination, by means of scholarly and 
appreciative research, of what might be called the periphery of 
Knglish literature in the eighteenth century. The treatment of 
this literature proper has hitherto been scholarly enough, although 
there aré great masses of material as yet practically untouched. But 
the borderlands of this literature, in which it meets with society, 
with political or philosophical speculation, or with related art 
forms, have usually been disposed of in vague generalization or 
presented in chatty and unreliable volumes of the “Life and 
Times” variety. This study of the salon puts at our disposal the 
fruits of extended investigation into the relations of letters and 
mixed society. The entirely masculine setting of clubs and coffee- 
houses remains to be studied with the same thoroughness; while 
Professor Tinker’s list of literary types developed under these social 
influences may be extended considerably to include satire and mock- 
heroic, the memoirs, and the pseudo-fiction of current scandal. 
Then in due time may follow the adequate treatment of various 
hybrid forms of expression with no immediate social connections: 
the theories of gardening as a fine art, that anticipated the Romantic 
Revival; the art of social and political caricature; the cultivation 
of a taste for the “ picturesque”: and the new literature for and 
about children. 

Professor Tinker’s sub-title, ‘‘ Chapters on the inter-relations of 
literature and society in the Age of Johnson,” modestly disclaims 
any attempt at logical finality in the organization of his material. 
The subject still tempts, as it always has, to a popular and informal 
treatment. As the reader pursues a somewhat futile search for 
some unifying principle in the book, whether it be merely chron- 
ological or a contention for French influence or a testing of the 
English product by the standards of the Hétel de Rambouillet, he 
is even inclined to question the one concise statement of purpose, 
that appears in the introductory chapter :—*“ I shall trace as well 
as I can the attempt made in England between 1760 and 1790 to 
emulate the literary world of Paris. . .” 

This tracing of a distinct movement, indeed, is exactly what we 
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miss in Professor Tinker’s treatment. There is a long and inter- 
esting chapter on “English Authors in Parisian Salons” that 
makes it clear enough that wellnigh every literary Englishman who 
visited France after 1750 found his way frequently to these assem- 
blies. Succeeding chapters make it equally clear that the salon 
of the seventeenth century in England was never really naturalized 
and produced no offspring; that the “ levee ” was a rather intimate 
morning function practised for a century in England as in France, 
and that among literary people this often took a literary tone; and 
that the popular evening assemblies of the time were given over to 
dancing and cards, often to the exclusion of all profitable conver- 
sation, literary or what not. But there is no particular evidence 
that the salons of the Bluestockings originated under French influ- 
ence or were developed in close imitation of French practises, 
except as they were colored somewhat by the intercourse of distin- 
guished visitors between the two countries. The data regarding 
such visits, indeed, give little indication that English society leaders 
were attracted to contemporary French salons as real models; they 
seem much more concerned about their approximation of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet and even the circle of Mlle. de Scudéry, though they 
protest all the while that they have substituted plain common 


sense for 
point and turn and equivoque. 


The fact appears to be that when English salons lost their literary 
character after the Restoration,—largely because social conditions 
were ill-adapted and no capable salon-leaders were at hand,—there 
lingered little scattered groups of women who affected serious lit- 
erary and critical conversation, but the mass of society sought its 
amusement in the direction Mme. Mazarin’s salon had indicated,— 
the delights of the gaming table. The critical circles of femmes 
savantes are portrayed clearly enough in one of the experiences of 
Sarah Fielding’s David Simple,’ written as late as 1744. The ex- 
travagant love of cards stares at us from every satire of the time, 
particularly those of the periodical essays. For example, a writer 
in the Connoisseur, No. 110 (1756), estimates “upon an exact 
calculation ” that the fashionable assemblies in London and the 
suburbs amount annually to eight thousand three hundred and 


*Not “ Peter Simple” (p. 257). 
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upwards, and “ gaming is an essential diversion at all these meet- 
ings.” Is it far wrong to regard the efforts of Mrs. Montagu and 
her friends as primarily a reaction against the domination of all 
social gatherings by this one amusement? 

From the evidence supplied by the periodical essays two docu- 
ments in particular bear upon the history of English salons,—one 
the ironical note of invitation quoted and discussed in Johnson’s 
Rambler, No. 10 (1750), the work of Hester Mulso, who later be- 
came the salon favorite Mrs. Chapone; the other a proposal, in the 
Connoisseur, No. 49 (1755), to establish an English Parliament of 
Ladies somewhat after the model of the Covent Garden Society, a 
card-playing organization of fashionable women. ‘This was written 
by John Duncombe, who had just published his rather famous fem- 
inist poem The Feminead, and who was later to become the husband 
of the talented Susanna Highmore. Certainly it is not without 
significance that all three of these people, together with the learned 
Elizabeth Carter, were members of the circle that for years gathered 
about the person of Samuel Richardson in North-End, and there 
cultivated essentially the pleasures of the literary salon and deplored 
the idle pursuits of fashionable assemblies. The prominence and 
influence of this coterie of Richardson, particularly in its insistence 
on profitable amusement and its encouragement of literary effort, 
cannot easily be disregarded in tracing the rise of salons in the 
eighteenth century. The presiding genius was a man, but the man 
was Richardson. 

Indeed there appears to be another possible interpretation of the 
salon and its function. According to this the ideal salon is a perfect 
balance of interests: aristocratic and bourgeois; pleasant and profit- 
able; social as against critical, philosophical, or in general intel- 
lectual. Only in rare instances has this perfect balance been found, 
—in the palace of Urbino, perhaps, or in the Hétel de Rambouillet. 
Imitations of these ideal creations have invariably tipped the bal- 
ance in one direction or another, and have become self-conscious 
and artificial. This was particularly true of early English experi- 
ments, whether they leaned toward literature and kept up a pretense 
at match-making, like that of the “ Matchless” Orinda, or made 
most of the gaming table, like the French and English guests of 
Mme. Mazarin. A little later, when literature and aristocracy in 
England had practically parted company, and women of fashion 
had lost interest in literary pursuits, it was left for the disciples 
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of the new bourgeois school of letters to build up their own coteries 
in their own way, taking suggestions where they pleased. ‘The result 
was something like the Hétel de Rambouillet and something like 
the French salons of the eighteenth century, but was essentially 
representative of sentimental middle-class England, leaning heavily 
toward serious but orthodox thought. 

In his coneluding chapter, on “The Social Spirit in English 
Letters,” Professor Tinker has particular difficulty with his his- 
torical perspective. Fluent and clever conversation, the cultivation 
of familiar correspondence both for its own sake and as an adjunct 
to fiction, diary-keeping, and the art of intimate biography had all 
been in process of development in England for generations. The 
first two had flourished in the mid-seventeenth century about the 
court of Henrietta Maria, and had never been lost sight of after- 
ward, although Swift was bewailing English conversation as a lost 
art in 1738, and Mme. de Sévigné’s correspondence, published in 
1726, no doubt gave a fresh impetus to English letter-writing. To 
say, however, that “the golden age of English letter-writing ar- 
rived without a period of long and painful preparation ” is as open 
to question as the grouping of Lady Mary with Cowper, Johnson, 
and Horace Walpole as writers “at the end of the century” 
(p. 252). 

As for the composition of intimate biography and its employment 
of realistic detail, one need only refer to the host of memoirs and 
secret histories published at the opening of the century. Many of 
them shamelessly mingled fact and fiction, it is true. Most of them 
were little more than translations from the French. localized so 
far as possible on English soil. But it is scarcely adequate to 
compare Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides and his Life 
of Johnson with such formal posthumous biographies as had pre- 
ceded these in England, with the conclusion that here was essen- 
tially a new thing, dependent upon the recent union of social and 
literary interests. If comparison be made with such documents 
as the Memoirs of the Count de Gramont or some of the intimate 
if unidentified detail of Mrs. Manley or Eliza Haywood or the 
various periodical essayists, the novelty of Boswell’s work is of a 
different sort. It consists chiefly in doing for a great literary figure 
after his death what had been done for numerous prominent social 
figures in their lifetime. Doubtless Boswell was working according 
to theory and not consciously following a tradition. In any case 
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it does not follow that he chose to apply this treatment to Johnson 
because the latter was prominent in the life of the salons. 

All this is by way of criticism of the development of Professor 
Tinker’s thesis, or of the slight interest he seems to have had in 
presenting a thesis at all. It is not intended to reflect upon the 
thoroughness with which he has collected and digested the details 
of the varied correspondence with which he has made himself so 
familiar. ‘The book illuminates certain sides of eighteenth century 
life and letters as no previous work has done, and the presentation 
is vivid and in the main convincing. It would be more valuable 
for the student if accompanied by a bibliography of the many 
sources drawn upon by the author. As it is, one is left to infer 
that these are limited to the references in the foot-notes, thus leav- 
ing some rather serious gaps in his data. For instance, there is 
no mention whatever of the rather well-known account in the 
Observer, No. 17, of an evening spent with certain easily recognized 
celebrities at one of the Feasts of Reason conducted by Mrs. Mon- 
tagu (** Vanessa”). 

A. H. UPHAM. 


Viami University. 





Las Paredes Oyen, por JUAN Ruiz DE ALARCON, edited with intro- 
duction and notes by CAroLinE BourLAnp, New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1914. 12mo., xxx + 189 pp. 


[Continued from p. 104.] 


I, 647. Darme yo por entendido. * Act on his suggestion’ is 
nearer the meaning than the interpretation of the note. The 
speaker’s statement means that he is under no obligation to obey 
a suggestion when it will be to his own undoing; not that he will 
pretend that he did not understand what Don Mendo meant, for 
he acknowledges (vv. 644-645) that he does. The same connota- 
tion of this participle is to be found in the French c’est entendu. 

I, 739. This passage does not recall the classification of women 
in Verdad Sospechosa, 1, iii, nearly as much as the tirade below, 
vv. 742-770, recalls Lope’s Noche Tolendana, 1, vi. 

I, 740-741. Quien . . . azar. The expression here is not one 
of warning but of ill-wishing and would be more nearly rendered 
by something like the following: ‘ Bad luck to him who leads 
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others into uncertain places.’ Spanish has no independent poten- 
tial subjunctive to warrant the ‘ may get into trouble’ of the note. 
encuentro and azar are not limited to plays with dice. When 
applied to dice encuentro referred not to doublets in general but 
to the high ones whose opposites formed the azar as may be seen 
from Lope, Noche Toledana, 111, vii: 


En el reves del azar 
Esta el encuentro pintado. 


I, 744. en tu vida: the no, now regularly omitted with this 
expression, was occasionally used by Alareén, cf. Bib., vol. 52, p. 
143 b. 

I, 803. EHztrana la cortesia. Although extranar means ‘ to find 
strange,’ ‘be surprised at,’ sometimes even ‘to surprise’ (not gen- 
erally given in the dictionaries), until elsewhere attested, the inter- 
pretation of the note ‘to make to seem strange’ should not be 
accepted. The meaning of the passage is not that their friendship 
‘makes courtesy seem strange’ but ‘makes it unnecessary,’ ‘ dis- 
penses with it.’ The interpretation rests on the other meaning 
of the verb, ‘ to put away,’ to ‘ put aside.’ 

I, 838. Argeles. Although the editor has correctly interpreted 
the passage, the translation by ‘ prisons or chains’ will not fit into 
the rest of the text. More and necessary help would have been 
given by ‘easily captivate the good-will of all’ as equivalent to 


“oma more of the passage. 
5. I, 838. momo. Not as rendered, but ‘a regular Momus,’ 1. ¢., a 


person who ridicules, not one who is ridiculous. The meaning of 
the word as given in the note is to be found, however, in Alarcén, 
Prueba de las promesas, 111. The ordinary meaning of the word 
is ‘grimace,’ and the two meanings mentioned above are not dic- 
tionary acceptations. Momus, as god of excessive talkers, is referred 
to by Calderén, Fortunas de Andrémeda y Perseo, 11. 

I, 912. Que los altares visite does not mean necessarily ‘ to go 
the rounds,’ but simply ‘to go to church,’ a thing forbidden to 
young ladies by night. Even by day they were allowed to go only 
when accompanied. 

I, 990. ya escampa. This expression occurs too often both in 
Alarcon and elsewhere to be an abbreviation of anything. .The ordi- 
nary meaning of the verb is, as the note says, ‘ to cease raining,’ 
but it occurs occasionally with a subject where the meaning must 
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be something else. I have at hand only one, Alarcon, Empeios de 
un engano, II, Vi: 


Campana. (Aparte) Vertié el poleo. 
Inéz. (Aparte) Ya escampa la tempestad. 


Where the meaning seems to be: 


Campana: (aside) The storm has burst! 
Inés: (aside) The tempest is upon us! 


I, 998. Jordan. The ‘cosmetics’ of the note are to be found 
in the botes, i. e., botes de unto as in Quevedo, Zahurdas de 
Pluton (Biblioteca, vol. xxt11, 315 b), not in the Jordan, the inter- 
pretation being ‘The Jordan in which she bathes and renews her 
youth is her cosmetics.’ 

[, 1046-1047. Ast . . . estés:abonar is poorly rendered by 
credit to.” It means ‘ justify,’ ‘defend,’ as may be seen by count- 
less instances of the author—several in the play before us. Beltran 
being only a servant there is no need that he be forewarned. It 
simply means ‘ That’s the way he defends his best friend, if you 
did not happen to know it.’ 

I, 1049. La que a nadie no perdona. The note does not give 
the literal rendering; note the feminine of the pronoun. Even in 
the original of the romance it means she who. Here the connec- 
tion with the original phrase is much closer than the note indicates 
and ‘ Don Mendo’s tongue is worse that death itself,’ although not 
a close translation, is nearer the meaning. The use of no needs 
explanation; of course it would not be permitted today. 

II,6. .. .depicado. ‘They got the better of me by taking 
advantage of my reckless playing, or something similar, would 
have better annotated the passage than the note given. The use 
of picarse as mentioned in the note was exceedingly common in 
the seventeenth century. Harder for the beginner to seize is the 
use of de here, also the meaning of cogieron. 

II, 63. tijera is a regular singular for ‘ scissors,’ e. g., Alarcon, 
Biblioteca, xx, p. 94; Lope, Premio del Buen Hablar, 111, iii; Que- 
vedo, La Hora de. todos, Biblioteca, xxi, p. 400a. 

II, 63-64. Za, is not the indefinite feminine, but refers to 
tijera, the literal meaning of which it assumes. ‘I was once with 
a certain blade who jabbed it (sc. the blade, ete.) ° The pronominal 
pun hardly exists in English, although one might be made for the 
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occasion, e. g., The boy sitting on the bough, made one (sc. bow), 
etc. In Spanish it is common, e. g., Alarcén, Desdichado en el Fin- 
gir. 1, Vit 

,Dié la vuelta? 

Ya la did 

Y las diera mejor vo 

En la cama; 


Alarcon, Ganar Amigos, I, vi: 
Dadme esa capa por ésta, 
Cuyo color es el blanco 
Que siguen mis enemigos, 


where que refers to blanco but as ‘ goal.’ 

Pegar, as mentioned by the editor, is transitive with object of 
the person affected ; when used with the indefinite feminine pegarla 
or pegarsela it means ‘to deceive.’ 

IT, 114-120. The note treats of bull-fights in Madrid. Much 
more to the point would be a study of the bull-fights at Alcala, cf. 
Alareén, Todo es Ventura, 111, iv and xiii. In passing, since the 
Paredes oyen was played in 1617 it is difficult to see what connec- 
tion there is between bull-fights in Madrid in 1623 and bull-fights 
at Alcalaé mentioned some six years before. 

II, 127. Tetis. The editor has been no more fortunate than 
Hartzenbusch. Thetis as a personification of the sea is a common- 
place from Silver Latinity down. Cf. Lusiadas, 111, 115: 

Ji se hia o sol ardente recolhendo 
Para a casa de Thetis. . 


Rojas, Viaje entretenido, Exposicion de los nombres, (“ Tetis, hija 
de Celo y Besta, mujer de Peleo, madre de Aquiles y mujer de 
Neptuno”) shows that the difference was both known and im- 
portant unless we presuppose that Rojas thought that the same 
Tetis who was the mother of Aquiles was also the wife of Oceanus. 
Manganilla de Melilla, 1, ii, v. 18-19, agrees perfectly with the 
Lusiadas and determines the person of the Tetis of our text, viz., 
Thetis. The mantle of Thetis, then, is the sea with which the sun 


is to be enveloped, thus aiding the conspirators. 

II, 305-308. Mas no facil . . . favor. Much more to the point 
would have been the explanation of facil; not an adjective medify- 
ing Luerecia, as the note might lead one to suppose, but an adverb. 
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Il, 403. Mudar ... sabios. The Latin is not as given but 
“ Prudentis est mutare consilium.” It is, moreover, a common- 
place as in its other Spanish form “ E] sabio muda consejo, el 
necio no,” or in the variant of Alarcon, Wudarse por Mejorarse, 1. 1: 

El mudar los pareceres 
Con causa, de sabios es. 


[I, 687-691. O piensa ... castigo. “ Para no darle el casti- 
go” cannot mean ‘ because he believes that I cannot punish him’; 
al necio is not the subject of piensa; nada is not negative, but used 
on account of the interrogation. This use of a negative either in 
a question or in a clause depending on a negative is regular enough 
both in Spanish and French. “.. . et me voit-on méler de rien 
dont je ne vienne a bout?, L’Avare, 11, v, ‘ undertake anything’; 

nunca habia leido en las historias... que ninguno los 
hubiese traido,” ‘that any of them.’ Construction and meaning 
are perfectly clear,— Does he think that he is in his own village, so 
that his rank and power will avail the stupid youngster a whit in 
his relations with me, and that I won’t punish him?’ 

II, 796. Preguntddselo. The princeps was right but the editor 
is not fortunate in her interpretation. It simply means ‘go ask,’ 
‘just ask,’ and is addressed by the Duke to Don Juan. The change 
of the vos form here to the tu form of v. 859 need cause no con- 
cern—they are back again at vos in 111, 618 as they were in 1, 641. 

ITI, 54. os valed. The note does not give the usage even of 
Alareén’s time. The rule was that the pronoun object might pre- 
cede the imperative provided there were an accented word preceding 
and no modifiers following. Of this usage the cases cited are 
examples; cf. however, Alarcon, Examen de Maridos, 1, v: 

Y asf, Marqués, resolvéos 
A, olvidalla o a olvidarme. 


The rule is not without exceptions. 

III, 55. yo'no paso por eso does not mean “I do not admit that,” 
but ‘I do not accept your offer,’ or something similar. Pasar por 
in the sense of ‘admit’ I am not familiar with. As ‘ submit to,’ 
‘undergo,’ (French passer par), it is still used; ef. Johnson, Cuen- 
fos Modernos (American Book Co.), p. 27—pasd por todo, ‘ ac- 
cepted, put up with, everything,’ not ‘ assented to.’ 

III, 207-208. Diérasle . . . intento. Inversion has nothing to 
do with this construction—here there is not even a subject to 
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invert. The example from La Prédiga is not to the point as it 
is a case of concession— even if,—not of condition. What we 
have here is a fairly well distributed usage of parataxis, the co- 
ordinating of members of a sentence instead of the subordination 
of one to the other. An English case may be seen in sentences like 
‘You scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours’ (proviso, condition), 
or ‘ You may talk your fill, I'll not go’ (concession). In Spanish 
the conditional parataxis regularly uses gue with the second member 
as here, gue yo le diera; so also Lope, Quien ama no haga fieros, 
I, 1: 

Estuviera [yo] en gran lugar, 

Que me saliera parientes 


‘if I were only in a lofty position, then (que) I would have plenty 
of relatives.’ The concessive tends to use y as in the case cited 
in the note; so also Lope, Acero de Madrid, 1, iv, 


Dijeras mulo, y yo fifo 
Que lo hubieras acertado 


* You might have called me a mule and even then [y] I think you’d 
have hit it.’ 

III, 283-284. Quien no tiene... trene. Not as rendered; 
Spanish has no potential subjunctive; Que should bear accent. 
Render: ‘One who has nothing to lose’ or ‘who has nothing that 
may be said to him.’ 

III, 469. viene rodado,—not ‘the case’ that happens by chance 
in support of his theory but the apothegm in vv. 467-468 that 
occurs to his mind by chance. 

ITI, 524. el Marqués de Villena. The information in the note 
is true but entirely extraneous to the difficulty; neither does qutso 
mean ‘ would have delighted.’ The reference is to the legend that 
Villena had himself cut to pieces and put in a jar, where he in- 
tended to remain until things on earth should go to his liking. 
The last speech of the author’s Cueva de Salamanca speaks of the 
jar but fails to mention the conditions of his leaving it. References 
to the legend are common (cado ano according to v. 524); and 
Quevedo Visita de los Chistes (Biblioteca, xx111, pp. 339, ff.), gives 
the clearest account of the Marqués and what finally induced him 
to leave his retreat. Some of the things which the Marqués was 
waiting for may be found in Rojas, Lo que Queria Ver el Marqués 
de Villena. The meaning then is ‘ This is the time that the Mar- 
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qués de Villena was waiting for. I must confess that I have heard 


that all my life but this time it is so pat . . .’? Cf. also Quevedo 
(Biblioteca, xxu11, p. 330): El Mundo por de dentro, “. . . Querer 
como el . . . nigromantico, salir de nuevo de una redoma. . .” 


III, 667. Que st culpado. The note is incorrect in implying 
that his punishment will be all the severer in case she does not 
object to learn of his innocence, which is manifestly just the oppo- 
site of what the author is trying to say. The difficulty lies in the 
punctuation which Ochoa had already corrected. The construction 
would have been still clearer had the clause que . . . ser been in- 
closed in parentheses,—‘ Listen to me a moment—unless you dbject 
to learning of my innocence—for if I am guilty my punishment 
will be the more severe.’ 

III, 925. Buena pascua,—not as rendered, nor equivalent to 
Santas pascuas, but a felicitation, ‘ Congratulations,’ ‘ good luck to 
you.’ Its opposite is mala pascua, mala pascua tengas, or similar, 
‘Bad ’cess to you.’ Santas pascuas is merely an expression of re- 
signed assent, ‘ Very well, if you will have it so.’ 


If the purpose of the editor is, as suggested (Introduction, p. iv), 
to bring the text in question within the grasp of students in the 
fourth or fifth semester of their Spanish studies, there remain cer- 
tain passages which need explanation, e. g., 

[, 177%. jCudnto va . . . ‘How much will you bet on your 
seeing her?’ ‘The same construction is found in 11, 663 ff.: ‘ What 
do you bet that he hasn’t said’ . . . ete. In either case the point 
of view in the dependent clause is that of the speaker,—note the 
negative in the first case, its absence in the second. 

I, 204-205. impedida ... merced, ‘too busy to receive, etc.’ 
There are two difficulties here: of impedida, adjective, meaning 
‘busy,’ as in Moliére, Avare, 111, viii, “ Dis-lui que je suis em- 
péché”; and the more or less regular Spanish equivalent of ‘ too 

(adjective) to’ in the use of para alone without adverbial 
modifier, as in II, 223. 

I, 210. Leed,... ‘Read, for it concerns a life, ete.’ 

I, 322. aunque mds . . . here, as often, for por mds que; not 
‘although more’ but ‘no matter how much [I strive.’ 

I, 336. Cosa cruel,—simply ‘an awful bore,’ ‘a terrible nui- 
sance. The following example of the corresponding substantive 
will illustrate its value, 
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invert. The example from La Prédiga is not to the point as it 
is a case of concession—‘ even if,—not of condition. What we 
have here is a fairly well distributed usage of parataxis, the co- 
ordinating of members of a sentence instead of the subordination 
of one to the other. An English case may be seen in sentences like 
You scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours’ (proviso, condition), 
or ‘ You may talk your fill, P’ll not go’ (concession). In Spanish 
the conditional parataxis regularly uses que with the second member 
as here, que yo le diera; so also Lope, Yuten ama no haga fieros, 
a f- 

Estuviera [yo] en gran lugar, 

Que me saliera parientes 


‘if 1 were only in a lofty position, then (que) I would have plenty 
of relatives.’ The concessive tends to use y as in the case cited 
in the note; so also Lope, Acero de Madrid, 1, iv, 


Dijeras mulo, y yo fio 
Que lo hubieras acertado 


‘You might have called me a mule and even then [y]| I think you’d 
have hit it.’ 

IIT, 283-284. Quten no tiene... tiene. Not as rendered; 
Spanish has no potential subjunctive; Que should bear accent. 
Render: ‘One who has nothing to lose’ or ‘who has nothing that 
may be said to him.’ 

III, 469. viene rodado,—not ‘ the case’ that happens by chance 
in support of his theory but the apothegm in vv. 467-468 that 
occurs to his mind by chance. 

III, 524. el Marqués de Villena. The information in the note 
is true but entirely extraneous to the difficulty; neither does qutso 
mean ‘ would have delighted.’ The reference is to the legend that 
Villena had himself cut to pieces and put in a jar, where he in- 
tended to remain until things on earth should go to his liking. 
The last speech of the author’s Cueva de Salamanca speaks of the 
jar but fails to mention the conditions of his leaving it. References 
to the legend are common (cado afio according to v. 524); and 
Quevedo Visita de los Chistes (Biblioteca, xx111, pp. 339, ff.), gives 
the clearest account of the Marqués and what finally induced him 
to leave his retreat. Some of the things which the Marqués was 
waiting for may be found in Rojas, Lo que Queria Ver el Marqués 
de Villena. The meaning then is ‘ This is the time that the Mar- 
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qués de Villena was waiting for. I must confess that I have heard 
that all my life but this time it is so pat . . .’ Cf. also Quevedo 
(Biblioteca, xx111, p. 330): Hl Mundo por de dentro, “. . . Querer 
como el . . . nigromantico, salir de nuevo de una redoma. . .” 

III, 667. Que st culpado. The note is incorrect in implying 
that his punishment will be all the severer in case she does not 
object to learn of his innocence, which is manifestly just the oppo- 
site of what the author is trying to say. The difficulty lies in the 
punctuation which Ochoa had already corrected. The construction 
would have been still clearer had the clause que . . . ser been in- 
closed in parentheses,—‘ Listen to me a moment—unless you object 
to learning of my innocence—for if I am guilty my punishment 
will be the more severe.’ 

III, 925. Buena pascua,—not as rendered, nor equivalent to 
Santas pascuas, but a felicitation, ‘ Congratulations,’ ‘ good luck to 
you.’ Its opposite is mala pascua, mala pascua tengas, or similar, 
‘Bad ’cess to you.’ Santas pascuas is merely an expression of re- 
signed assent, ‘ Very well, if you will have it so.’ 


If the purpose of the editor is, as suggested (Introduction, p. iv), 
to bring the text in question within the grasp of students in the 
fourth or fifth semester of their Spanish studies, there remain cer- 
tain passages which need explanation, e. g., 

I, 177%. ;Cudnto va . . . ‘How much will you bet on your 
seeing her?’ The same construction is found in 11, 663 ff.: ‘ What 
do you bet that he hasn’t said’... ete. In either case the point 
of view in the dependent clause is that of the speaker,—note the 
negative in the first case, its absence in the second. 

I, 204-205. impedida ... merced, ‘too busy to receive, etc.’ 
There are two difficulties here: of impedida, adjective, meaning 
‘busy,’ as in Moliére, Avare, 111, viii, “ Dis-lui que je suis em- 
péché”; and the more or less regular Spanish equivalent of ‘ too 

(adjective) to’ in the use of para alone without adverbial 
modifier, as in III, 223. 

[, 210. Leed,... ‘ Read, for it concerns a life, ete.’ 

I, 322. aunque mds . . . here, as often, for por mds que; not 
‘although more’ but ‘no matter how much I strive.’ 

I, 336. Cosa cruel,—simply ‘an awful bore,’ ‘a terrible nui- 
sance.’ The following example of the corresponding substantive 
will illustrate its value, 
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Crueldad 
Es tener obligaciones, 
Que han de interrumpir los gustos. 
Alarcon, Mudarse por Mejorarse, 1, xiv. 


‘It is a nuisance,’ ete. not ‘It is cruelty.’ 

[, 370. Queria, ete. ‘She wanted me for a husband about as 
much as if my grandfather were a Turk,’ 7. e., ‘ not at all. 

I, 374-377. Sin ser... deseo—a passage of some difficulty. 
‘How about Theodora?—She didn’t want me for a husband.— 
Naturally enough: unless she lacks sense I don’t think any woman 
wants to accept the servitude of matrimony for a whole life when the 
love is on only one side’; um means ‘ merely one’ as Alarcén, Des- 
dichado en Fingir, 1, iv, 

No es una mujer liviana 
Por un amor. 


‘not wanton merely for one love affair.’ 

[, 451. esperanza. To those unacquainted with the figurative 
use of colors and the ideas they represent in the seventeenth cen- 
tury explanation is necessary. ‘There is no need for summer to 
clothe the fields with green now that they hope to see you,’ hope 
being typified by green, as in Desdén con el Desden, 11, iii. Jeal- 
ousy, for example, was typified by blue, Lope, Noche Toledana. 11, 
vi. That the figurative signification of colors was distasteful to some 
is evinced by Quevedo’s Prematicas . . . Generales, (Biblioteca, 
vol. xx, p. 430a) “ Quitanse las significaciones de las colores, que 
A still clearer use is that of v. 476 


% 


son muy enfadosas. 
below, “ Los campos de esperanza matizados,” or of Lope, /Termo- 
sura Aborrecida, t1, vii. “Comprame un poco de panho.—; Qué 
color ?—Satisfacién.— No sé qué color es.—Naranjada.” 

I, 455. en cristales—i. e., * the rivulets will be so glad to have 
Ana look into them that they will solidify themselves that she may 
pass over them dry shod.’ The idea is taken up below, v. 478, 
eristales cuajados. The ‘silver bridge’ of v. 457 was not coined 
for the occasion but existed already in the proverb, “ Al enemigo 
que huye hazle puente de plata.” 

I, 539-542. Del vestido ... lugar, although not difficult in 
general significance, is by no means easy of analysis. The diffi- 
culty lies in determining antecedent and value of lo, v. 542; exact 
interpretation lies in the comprehension of a construction treated 
above (on 11, 63-64)—that of a pronoun taking up its antecedent 
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in a different meaning. Lo in this case refers to color of v. 539, 
but takes it up in the sense of ‘ appearance,’ ‘ likelihood’: ‘I am 
asking him the reason of his gala attire. Since the time and 
place show likelihood (lo, sc. color) of his accompanying you.’ 

I, 613. asegurar has the rare meaning, ‘ to be assured against.’ 
Seguro, ‘safe [against]’ is not uncommon, e. g., 11, 537; Don 
Quijote, 1, 27, “segura . . . de la traicion.” 

II, 454. Adan—not ‘the last man in the world,’ but ‘ the man 
of the highest rank.’ ‘Servant as I am, I would not marry him 
though he were of the highest rank in the world.’ Adam as the 
source of the world’s nobility is the subject of a pun in Alarcén’s 
Desdichado en el Fingir, 1, xiii, 

Y el que a todos honra dié, 
Que fué Adan, ;no fué criado? 


‘Wasn’t Adam, who brought honor to all, created [‘ a servant ’] ?’ 

II, 820. {Cosa que algun hecho intente ... ‘Do you mean 
for me to undertake something likely to cost us dear?’ Cosa que as 
introducing an incredulous question would seem to need attention. 


One example will suffice ; 


Rey. 4A que vienes....../ A casarte? 
Dorotea. Si. 
Rey. Cosa que fuese con él? 


(Lope, Nita de Plata, 11, xiii). 


‘Do you mean with him ?’ 

II, 847. Como eso puede el dinero.—C'omo limits eso, does not 
govern puede, ‘Yes, money accomplishes things like that.’ The 
whole expression of the text is a stock phrase as in Lope, Flores de 
D. Juan, 1, viii; Lope, Bobo del Colegio, 1, iii, and elsewhere. 
Como eso is the unit and is found with any verb desired. “ Como 
esas cosas andan impresas,” “ Como eso dira Plinio,” Lope, Doro- 
lea; here too belongs “ Como eso no habra llegado,” Don Quijote, 1, 
xviii, so variously interpreted. 

III, 878. No te me puedes quejar,—a regular pronoun order, as 
in Lope, Moza de Cantaro, 11, xvi; “; Quién te me enojé?” See 
Weigert, Untersuchungen zur spanischen Syntax, Berlin, 1907, p-. 
59. “. . . no te me equivoques en el peso.” Galdos, Electra, 111, 1. 

III, 552. va de tristeza. ‘This common expression needs expla- 
nation. Its meaning is ‘ Very well then, be sad,’ or the like. Va 
is probably a disguised subjunctive corresponding to vaya, as the 
vamos of the imperative and the vais of 11, 830 correspond to 

4 
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vayamos and vaydis. In fact vaya occasionally occurs in this stock 
phrase, e. g., ‘Tirso, Por el Sétano y el Torno, 11, xv; 
Jusepa. De soneto portugués vaya. 
Polonia. Va de Portugal. 
Calderén, Casa Holgona, “ Pues vaya de letra y baile ”—‘ On with 
your song and dance.’ One example will suffice of the ordinary 
va de: Alareén, Prueba de las Promesas, 111: 
Haréle si supiere; 
Va de encanto. 
‘1’ll see if I can do it; here goes for the charm.’ Of a more rare 
use is the “va la consulta” of Alareén, Examen de Maridos, uw. 
To close with another stray form of the verb under discussion—the 
imperative second person vé for vé as in Don Quijote, 11, xlvii, and 
in Torres Naharro’s Comedia Himenea, 1, “ Va de mi,” “ Vame por 
mi vihuela,” may be mentioned. 

Naturally no two editors would agree as to exactly what points 
in a text needed annotation or were worthy of attention, but there 
would seem to be no doubt that, considering the time and space 
given to various notes in this book on matter which is available 
elsewhere, there should have been space for some of the points to 
which attention has been called. It is to be hoped that still more 
work will be done in editing texts of the seventeenth century, a 
period which offers so much that it is worthy of study but which 
offers such difficulties to the newcomer in the field. 


F. O. Reep. 


University of Wisconsin. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
SPENSER’S BIRTH-DATE 


Spenser himself speaks of “ mery London, my most kyndly Nurse, 
that to me gaue this Lifes first natiue sourse” (Prothalamion, 
128-9). Since many of the parish registers of London perished 
in the great fire and the date on his tombstone in the Abbey is 
a conjectural emendation of an obvious error, direct testimony as 
to his birth-date is lacking. Hypotheses usually begin with Spen- 
ser’s statement in Amorettt, that the year he has been in love seems 
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longer “then al those fourty which my life outwent.” Counting 
back from his dating of this sonnet brings Grosart to 1552. But 
for some years now it has been held without challenge (see Mod. 
Lang. Review, April, 1908) that this sonnet was written at the 
close of 1591, during Spenser’s stay in London, and by inference 
that his birth-date was 1550. Certain other considerations bear 
out this earlier date. 

In the first place it will make Spenser, as seems likely, a little 
backward in his schooling. He matriculated at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, in 1569. For the average boy this would indicate an 
age of sixteen, the usual age for graduation from the Merchant 
‘Taylors School. There are, however, exceptional cases, as that of 
Spenser’s friend Harvey, who matriculated when already over 
twenty years of age. Spenser, as is well known, underwent what- 
ever handicap came with poverty. A “ poore scholler” in London 
and a sizar at Pembroke, he was also frail in health. Portraits 
uniformly represent him as slender and delicate, so that it is not 
surprising to find him recorded at Pembroke in the Treasurer’s 
Account Book (which Grosart quotes very imperfectly and inaccu- 
rately) as receiving sick-pay no less than five times, with illnesses 
of eleven weeks in 1570-1, and thirteen weeks in 1571-2. Similar 
illness may well have delayed his earlier work. This circumstance, 
to be sure, as well as his probable writing of the sonnets Van der 
Noodt published, offers no basis for conclusions: it has corroborative 
value. 

The point I wish here to make is that the original dating of 
Spenser’s monument bears out the earlier birth-date, 1550. The 
present monument is of course a restoration of 1778 having no evi- 
dential value. But the original dates from 1620, when Anne 
Countess of Dorset and her dependents were within a living tradi- 
tion of Spenser, then dead but twenty-one years. The original, 
which may still be seen as a frontispiece of the 1679 folio, bore the 
date 1510. We may be doubly sure of this because of a manuscript 
note by the engraver George Vertue (B. M. Harley 23089, fol. 140 
[new 134]), which reads: “ From my own Observation of Spensers 
Monument the date is thus 15 10. observe . . 5. 1. the distance 
between.” A confusion between 5 and 1 is so common in manu- 
scripts of that date that the emendation 1550 presents no difficulty. 
On the other hand, 2 or 3 is not easily confused with 0. Nor is it 
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valid to assume that because Nicholas Stone, the master mason 
to King Charles I confused one number where confusion was easy, 
that therefore he confused another where confusion was difficult. 
Moreover, “observe .. 5. 1. the distance between.” Such a dis- 
tance points to some hesitation concerning the second 5. 

At the close of 1590 (Amoretti Lx11 deals with New years) 
Spenser with some fondness for round numbers speaks of cycles: 
the “‘ three score yeares”’ cycle of Mars, and his year of love which 
seems longer to him than the forty years his life has now exceeded. 
The data bear each other out, and make it, if not certain, at least 
probable that Spenser’s birth-date was 1550. 


Percy W. Lona. 


Harvard University. 





ARGOT OF THE FRENCH ARMY 


In the past year there seem to have appeared many new words 
in the language of the French soldier. In this, as in all former 
campaigns, the men in the ranks have come to use many words and 
phrases to be found neither in the dictionaries nor in the current 
slang of any one district in France; terms are taken from the 
current argot of the Parisian Apaches, from the argot of southern 
cities in France, from the army argot of former campaigns, and, 
sometimes from the British and African troops. 

For example, the word piou-piow meaning soldat de la ligne, 
was resuscitated from the argot of former campaigns. The term 
galette, was taken from Parisian argot, where it replaces the word 
argent. La bidoche, is a word of provencal argot meaning /a 
viande. ‘The phrase kif-kif, meaning égal or pareil, was taken from 
the African troops. The English “ yes, yes,” and “all right ” were 
also somewhat used. 

Aside from such words, there are a number of terms that seem 
to have been coined—in meaning if not always in form—by the 
soldiers of this war. 

In the list which follows, there are no words, so far as I have 
been able to determine, that existed in the language before the war, 
in a meaning at all similar to that in which the soldiers now employ 
them. It is not at all probable that these words are uniformly 
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common along the whole front; but it is certain that they are used 
by a considerable proportion of the French Army. 
The sources, as in all cases where slang is investigated, are 


largely oral. 


A few words of the list are to be found in the poems 


printed in La Guerre Sociale during the first week of October, and 
in the serial story, Le Roi des Cuistots, which appeared in Le Matin, 


beginning about the first of August, 1915. 


In almost every case, 


however, I have heard the living word spoken by a wounded soldier 


or by a permisstonnatre. 


blessé. 





Amoché, 

As de carreau,—havresac. 

Azor,—fusil. 

Babillarde,—lettre. 

Bacchante,—moustache. 

Balancer,—vaincre. 

se Barber,—s’ennuyer. 

Basflane,—lit. 

Blot (avoir son) ,—é€tre bien nourri. 

Bochie,—Allemagne. 

se Bomber de,—étre privé de. 

Bonhomme,—soldat (pl. les 
hommes). 

Bosser,—grandir, s’enfler. 

Botter,—donner up coup de pied. 

Cabéche,—téte. 

Cafard (avoir le), 
mélancolie. 





bon- 


ressentir de la 





Canard,—soldat. 
Caillasse,—argent. 
Carré,—chambre. 
Chien du quartier,—adjutant. 
Claboter,—crier (de clabauder). 
Couane,—cheveux. (Racler la cou- 
ane—couper les cheveuz.) 
Cran,—jour de salle de police. 
Crapouillot,—lance-bombe. 
Cuistot,—cuisinier. 
rendre “ boche.” 





Embocher, 
s’en Faire,—se touwrmenter. (T’en 

fais pas—Ne te tourmente pas.) 
Fausse-cale,—homme non mobilis- 


able. 


Union College. 


Fortif,—fortification. 

Fromgi,—fromage. 

Gamelle,—obus allemand de 77. 

Gnole,—rhum. 

Godasse,—soulier. 

Jouer un air,—se battre. 

La (é@tre) ,—étre vaillant. 

Marmite,—obus de gros calibre. 

Moche,—médiocre, qui laisse @ dé- 
sirer. 

Moulin A café,—mitrailleuse. 

Pése,—chaise. 


Plume (le) ,—lit. 
Pinard,—vin. 
Rentrer dans les choux,—tomber 


dessus, tuer. 
Riflard,—fusil. 
Ripaton,—jambe. 
Rosalie,—baionnette. 
Rouspeter,—grommeler. 
Salaud,—ami (employé comme mot 
de camaraderie. ) 
Saucisson,—doigt. 
Séche,—cigarette. 
Simple,—soldat. 
viande 








Singe, conservée en fer 
blanc. 

Tampon,—ordonnance. 

se Tirebouchonner,—vire aux éclats. 


Zigouiller,—tuer. 





GEOFFROY ATKINSON. 
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Notes oN Howsrook’s Review or OtmMsted’s Elementary French 
Grammar * 


One rarely finds a more painstaking review of a book than the 
one devoted to Olmsted’s Hlementary French Grammar by Mr. 
Richard T. Holbrook in Mod. Lang. Notes, xxx, 223f. The review 
is characterized by a wealth of detail and a tone of finality that 
ought to carry conviction to any but a prejudiced reader. 

However, even at the risk of being termed a prejudiced reader, I 
must point out some of the errors of judgment and of statement 
that appear in Mr. Holbrook’s review. 

When Mr. Holbrook takes a chance phrase such as appears on 
page 137 of the grammar: “ Dites-moi de deux fagons différentes 
‘French is an easy subject,” and then proceeds in pedagogical 
style to devote half a column to a refutation of this statement, re- 
curring to the same béte noire in another half-column of his article, 
he seems to some to show a certain lack of judgment as to what is 
pertinent to a review. Apparently it does not occur to him that the 
presentation to a class of a subject as easy and attainable is of itself 
a psychological principle not to be ignored. 

Mr. Holbrook objects with great seriousness to the emphasis laid 
upon the gaiety of the French temperament by certain passages 
having to do with French life (not “culture,” for there is a dis- 
tinction in meaning between the two words). He labels “ this hack- 
neyed misobservation ” as “ never true and so conspicuously untrue 
at the present time.” Mr. Holbrook cannot know the French 
people as some know them, and he cannot have read of the jests 
and boyish pranks that at the present moment are rendering trench- 
life endurable to the brave French soldiers. 

However, errors of statement are still more vexatious to the 
prejudiced reader than are errors of judgment, especially when they 
are made as by “ one having authority,” as so many of them are. 

Take, for example, the expression: “ Htes-vous heureuse ?—Je le 
suis.” Mr. Holbrook informs us that “such examples of ‘ pleo- 
nastic’ Je occur only in grammars.” If this were only true, which 
alas, it is not, then French grammar would be in danger of appear- 
ing to us even easier than it does. 

To Mr. Holbrook the term chaise a bascule “is even rarer than 
the thing, usually called wn rocking.” I have submitted wun rock- 
ing to several well educated Frenchmen of my acquaintance, who 
are familiar both with the term chaise a@ bascule and with the 
“thing,” but who deny any acquaintance with wn rocking. 

Mr. Holbrook considers the pronunciation of vingt deur [vet do] 
as “incorrect.” He not only disagrees with Messrs. Passy and 
Hempl in this instance, but with the best French usage. 





* Received for publication in December, 1915. 
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To Mr. Holbrook’s query: “ When do aprés . . . par, etc. govern 
an infinitive? ” one has only to reply by citing his own illustration 
apres boire, and by reminding him that on commence par se corriger 
is perfectly correct French usage. 

To state that quelque scientifique que soit is a purely “ literary” 
usage is as much of an error as Mr. Holbrook’s statement regarding 
the “ pleonastic ” le. 

Mr. Holbrook calls attention to the observation in the grammar 
that “a collective noun regularly takes a singular verb,” and fol- 
lows up his citation by the query: “ How about la foule, le nombre, 
etc.?” Mr. Holbrook is surely not ignorant of the fact that La 
foule était immense and Le nombre était grand represent perfectly 
correct and normal French usage. Exceptions to this general rule 
are treated in § 367. 

These are a few of the errors that a prejudiced reader of this 
review might cite. 

Regarding the much discussed matter of grammatical nomen- 
clature, I must say that of course I am familiar with the report of 
the Committee on Nomenclature, but, in as much as one of the aims 
of this grammar was to present grammatical terms as largely as 
possible in French, in order to facilitate the use of that language 
in the class-room, it seemed wise to employ in English the con- 
ventional terms for tenses, etc., that correspond most closely with 
the French names—Past Indefinite for Passé Indéfini, Imperfect 
for Imparfait, ete. 

As to the date assigned in the brief résumé of French literature 
to the “ Roman de Renart ” (or du Renard—see Voretzsch, p. 399), 
the 13th century seems to be sufficiently exact, for, although the 
general theme of the “ Romance of the Fox” appeared in a Latin 
form as early as the 10th century, it was not translated into French 
by the trouvéres of the North until considerably later, “ pour 
aboutir, au XIIT¢ siécle, a la compilation que nous possédons ” (see 
Petit de Julleville, 11, 17). 

The 15th century, likewise, seems to be sufficiently exact as a 
general date for the mystéres, moralités, farces, and soties (see Petit 
de Julleville, 11, 405, 424, 425, and 427). 

Mr. Holbrook’s review contains, of course, many excellent sug- 
gestions, which will surely be incorporated in a later edition of the 
grammar. I agree with Mr. Holbrook in his belief “‘ that this 
edition can be greatly improved when numerous teachers, including 
its author, have had a chance to see how it works.” Mr. Holbrook’s 
somewhat guarded statement: “ I think the verdict of many exam- 
iners of Mr. Olmsted’s book may be that it is the best book of its 
scope available, well proportioned, orderly, simple, and interesting ” 
is generous enough to make even the prejudiced reader of his review 
overlook its trenchant style and enjoy its grim humor. 


Everett WARD OLMSTED. 
University of Minnesota. 
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The only statement in my review that I desire to correct is one 
not mentioned by Mr. O. In § 352, note 1, Mr. O. says: ‘ A noun 
object follows an infinitive after faire,... My “Add ‘when 
there is no adverbial complement and when the infinitive is not 
stressed’ ” is an error due to a distraught substitution of laisser for 
Mr. O.’s faire. 

- 


e RICHARD Ho.Lsrook. 


Bryn Mawr College. 





A CLasstcAL ALLUSION IN POE 


The Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL. D., in his Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, under the caption “ Nicean Barks or Nycean Barks,” 
makes the following profoundly etiological statement: 

“Edgar Poe, in his lyric To Helen says, 

Helen thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


The way-worn wanderer was Dionysius or Bacchus, after his re- 
nowned conquests. His native shore was the Western Horn, called 
the Amalthean Horn. And the Nicean barks were vessels sent from 
the island Nysa, to which in infancy Dionysus was conveyed to 
screen him from Rhea. The perfumed sea was the sea surrounding 
Nysa, a paradisal island.” 

In the first place, it requires a somewhat elastic philological im- 
agination to identify Nicean and Nysaean. Secondly, the Nysaean 
nymphs had nothing in particular to do with Dionysus after his 
infancy. Lastly, according to the common account, it was Juno, 
not Rhea, who entertained hatred against Dionysus, since he was 
the offspring of the mortal Semele. According to some accounts 
Rhea assisted in the rescue of the infant Dionysus from Juno. 

Now since this interpretation seems to be a trifle erroneous, what 
is the correct one? Certainly the reference cannot be to Nicaea 
famed for its Councils. Nicean apparently has no meaning at all. 
Poe wrote the poem presumably at the age of fourteen. Perhaps 
there was some confusion of myths in his mind, or perhaps Nicean 
was the unconscious substitution in the writing of one word for 
another of similar sound. Now to attempt an emendation of Poe 
upon no other ground than the interpretation of a passage is, of 
course, a doubtful procedure, particularly in view of the fact that 
Poe wrote in the preface to his poems: “T am .naturally anxious 
that what I have written should circulate as I wrote it, if it circu- 
late at all.” But while Poe might wish us to read it as he wrote it, 
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he certainly would like us to understand it as he meant it. Poe 
meant not Nicean but Phaeacian. This word accords perfectly 
with the sense of the poem. The conquests of Dionysus were on 
land; Odysseus, on the other hand, is the hero .of the sea. He is 
the weary, way-worn wanderer whom the Phezacians bore home to 
his native shore of Ithaca wrapped in a sleep that might well make 
the sea seem perfumed, particularly when a very young poet is 
telling about it. Besides, what excuse has Dionysus, the god, for 
being tired? The fact that the wanderer is a wayfarer over the 
sea is brought out by implication in the second stanza: 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 

To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 


The beauty of Helen has brought Poe home “'To the glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome,” just as the Pheacian 
ship brought Odysseus home of old. Her beauty intuitively guided 
him, just as the magic ships of the Phzacians held to their course 
without pilot or rudder: “ For the Pheacians have no pilots nor 
any rudders after the manner of other ships, but their barques 
themselves understand the thoughts and intents of men; they know 
the cities and fat fields of every people, and most swiftly they tra- 
verse the gulf of the salt sea, shrouded in mist and cloud, and never 
do they go in fear of wreck or ruin.” ? 


HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW. 
Lakewood, N. J. 


‘Odyssey viii, lines 557-563; translation of Butcher and Lang. 





Herros AGAIN 


To the occurrences of the phrase amor hereos (ereos) brought 
together in my article on “The Loveres Maladye of Hereos,”? I 
have now to add another, the second of which I am aware in a work 
written in English. The passage is in Lydgate’s Fabula duorum 
mercatorum,” in the account of the love-sickness of the Merchant 
of Baldac. The general medical lore embodied in stanzas XXXIx-L 
is highly interesting. I shall quote, however, only the immediately 
pertinent lines: 


* Modern Philology, x1 (April, 1914), 491-546. 

* Ed. Zupitza-Schleich, Quellen und Forschungen, Lxxxm1 (1897). The 
poem is No. 36 in MacCracken’s “ Lydgate Canon” (The Minor Poems of 
John Lydgate, E. E. T. S., 1911). 
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Off othir humoures han thes leechys eek 

Ful deepe enqueeryd to serchen out the trouthe 
By every weye, that they cowde seek: 

In hem was founde defawte noon nor slouthe; 
But atte laste of o thyng ha they routhe, 

That he were falle for ouhts they cowd espye, 
For thouht or love in to malencolye . . . 


For, whan nature of vertu regitiff 

Thoruh malencolye is pressyd and bor doun, 
It is to dreede gretly of the liff, 

But soone be ordeyned opposicioun ; 

For it was likly, that this passioun 

Was eithir thouht or love, that men calle 
Amor Ereos,® that he was in falle. 


The roote wherof the corrupcioun 

of thilke vertu callid estimatiff, 

As yif a man haue deep impressioun, 

That ovirlordshipith his imagynatif, 

And that the cours be forth successyf 

To trowe a wiht for love mor fayr or pure, 
Than evir hym ordeyned hath god or nature. 


This causith man to fallen in siknes manye: 
So arn his spiritis vexid by travayle. 

Allas, that man shuld fallen in frenesye 
For love of woman, that litil may avayle! 
For now thes leechys, as by supposayle, 
Konne of this man noon othir fevir espye, 
But that for love was hool his malladye.* 


There is no note on the phrase in the Anmerkungen, and the glos- 
sary merely enters “ Amor Ereos” without comment. The con- 
text of the passage seems to indicate pretty clearly that Lydgate 
was drawing on the general store of contemporary medical knowl- 
edge, rather than following the passage in the Knight's Tale. But 
I have made no attempt to identify his immediate source. 

I may add that I am indebted to the omniscience of my friend 
Professor George L. Hamilton for a reference to an article by 
Hjalmar Crohns, “ Zur Geschichte der Liebe als’ ‘ Krankheit,’” ° 
in which a number of the hereos passages from the medieval medical 
writers are discussed. Crohns naturally enough, is unaware of 
the problems involved in the Knight’s Tale, the Philobiblon, and 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, and his concern in any case is with 
other than the literary aspects of the subject. But it is not without 
significance that the English scholar who would keep track of the 


* Mss, A (Additional Ms. 34360, British Museum) and H (Harleian MS. 
2251, British Museum) read Freas. 

*Stanzas XLVI, XLVUI-L. Stanza xLvir contains a description of the 
sufferer’s urine. 

* Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, u1 (1905), 66-86. 
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multifarious interests of Geoffrey Chaucer can no longer confine 
himself to the bibliographies or the periodicals of his own special 
Fach. 
Joun Livineston Lowes. 
Washington University. 





ApDAM’s MOTIVE 


It is not hard to agree with Mr. Elliott A. White when he points 
out (Mod. Lang. Notes xxx, 229 f.) that Milton used the love mo- 
tive to give background and vraisemblance to the story of the Fall in 
Book ix of Paradise Lost. This romantic element is employed 
throughout the story, both before and after the Fall. Indeed, Eve’s 
own motive in giving Adam to eat of the fruit is in part her intense 
(though in her case, selfish) love for him (832-833) : 


So dear I love him that with him all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life. 


The mere presence of the love-motive, however, is hardly 
sufficient to explain the entire unselfishness and _ nobleness 
of Adam’s act, as contrasted with that of Eve, which was 
prompted by curiosity, ambition, and appetite. There seems 
to be no good reason, so far as the original characters of the two are 
concerned, why the difference in motives should have been so great. 
Not even Milton’s well-known attitude concerning the limitations 
of the feminine mind and character would be sufficient to explain 
it, since he nowhere before this scene imputes to Eve any lack 
of moral strength. In this connection it should be noted that the 
dream incident (Bk. 1v, 799f.; Bk. v, 28f.) is introduced to 
strengthen the plausibility of Eve’s final capitulation. 

Milton’s reason for thus exalting Adam’s character at the expense 
of Eve’s seems obvious enough when it is considered that Adam is 
(ostensibly at least) the hero of the epic,—the protagonist of 
humanity. It was necessary to attribute to him the noble qualities 
commensurate with such a character. So, from the several possible 
motives, Milton chose for his hero the noblest and least selfish. 
Adam falls, then, not because of a lack of resolution, discernment, 
or moral strength, but rather prompted by these. Eve, in her 
double réle of Adam’s foil and the agent of his undoing, satisfies 
in Milton’s scheme the requirements of balanced and economical 
epic structure. It is not improbable, of course, as Taine and Scherer 
have both pointed out, that Milton’s personal bias makes his 
unchivalric treatment of Eve easy and natural; but the need for a 
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strong and heroic protagonist in his world-epic is in itself sufficient 
reason for the otherwise inexplicable difference in motive. 


AvBert H. DAEHLER. 
Purdue University. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Beowulf, with The Finnsburg Fragment. Edited by A. J. Wyatt: 
new edition revised, with Introduction and Notes, by R. W. Cham- 
bers (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1914). The material 
make-up of this book, good paper and press-work, attractive typo- 
graphy handsomely displayed on ample pages, all is in keeping with 
the best tradition of the Cambridge Press. Mr. Chambers has also 
merited approbation for the plan of the book, especially for keeping 
the annotations to the text at the foot of the page, and for attempt- 
ing to sum up in these notes the most important controversial matter 
relating to disputed words and passages. His chapter on “ Persons 
and Places” is good; his Introduction contains some instructive 
paragraphs, but it is uncertain in aim, being neither uniformly 
full and exact for the advanced student, nor uniformly adapted 
to the comprehension of the student “hoping to get marks in an 
examination ” (p. xxxi). There is an aiming between two targets, 
and neither is hit. This is especially true of the Glossary, which, 
to put it plainly, is not satisfactory. Good enough so far as it goes, 
it is disappointing and, for its best purpose, almost useless because 
it does not go far enough, because it is not complete. After a stu- 
dent is prepared to read this poem, he should wish to read it with 
accuracy, to understand the poet’s workmanship, and to catch the 
spirit of his art. It is a late day to point to the advantage, in the 
study of an Anglo-Saxon poem, of a Glossary recording a reference 
to every occurrence of word or idiom in the text. One wonders by 
what process of mental readjustment Mr. Chambers could turn 
from the complete Glossary (ready at hand in German editions) 
and compromise with selected references and all the inconsistencies 
that must inevitably result from such a method. In his notes, Mr. 
Chambers is constantly sending the students to Bugge, Sievers, 
Trautmann, Holthausen, Klaeber, etc.; but any one that can make 
use of the critical sources of opinion on words, stylistic features, 
and grammatical construction will require, first of all, a Glossary 
with complete references. 

Mr. Chambers has undeniably expended a generous portion of 
time in the compilation of his notes, and the result of his industry 
is welcome to those who prefer to read critical and controversial 
matter in their own language. Moreover, there is need of an edi- 
tion of Beowulf with complete critical apparatus in English, and 
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Mr. Chambers has done much to show how this demand should be 
met. Some of his notes are as they should be, compact and to the 
point, and giving a clear view of any differences of opinion that 
may relate to the question at issue. This excellence, however, is 
not uniformly sustained, for there is a second group of notes in 
which there is an incomplete sifting of opinions, complemented by 
reference to what the student may also, if he chooses, consider. In 
a third class of notes one misses the touch of the sure hand ; unques- 
tionably sound emendations are not firmly grasped; a highly ap- 
proved suggestion is dismissed as “ unnecessary’; or again the mat- 
ter is left in an inconclusive state,—there is not, to satisfy a stu- 
dent’s rightful demand, an arbitrating among the different opinions 
laid before him. It will also not escape observation that thruout 
the notes one is not kept in mind of the elements and convention- 
alities of the poet’s art, by which the validity of many an emenda- 
tion of the text is ultimately determined. Mr. Chambers counts it 
a virtue to have refrained from offering any emendations of his 
own. This béot does not in itself constitute an assurance of com- 
pletest agreement in attitude of mind with the scholars, past and 
present, by whose efforts the text has been cleared of most of its 
difficulties; but Mr. Chambers makes amends in this regard by a 
sufficient number of more or less inflexible and over-confident de- 
cisions. In this volume only the text is dealt with. A second 
volume is to follow, in which the higher-criticism of the poem will 
be attempted. Mr. Chambers is without doubt well qualified to 
write a good second volume and to revise this first volume satis- 
factorily. Such momentary short-coming in the handling of some 
of the textual difficulties as has been here referred to (and believed 
to be attributable chiefly to haste) will be concretely considered on 


some other occasion. 
J. W. B. 


Miss Lilian Winstanley has edited two portions of The Faerie 
Queene (Book IT, 1914; Book I, 1915; Cambridge, at the Univer- 
sity Press), and by introductory essays and annotations of the text 
has fully met the expectations aroused by her edition of The Fowre 
Hymnes (190%). . Spenser, altho the poet of many poets whose 
works may be blurred and elusive in thought, is himself one of the 
most analyzable of the great poets. His intellectuality begets force- 
ful and well articulated reasoning and keeps the figures of his imag- 
ination clear and consistent. Moral, nay Puritanic, in purpose, he 
avails himself of a systematized list of ethical principles, and thus 
intellectualizes his fervor for righteousness and also obtains a frame- 
work that will carry rich adornment. If ethical, he is concerned 
to apply philosophic reflections to life. The dominant thought 
and personalities of his time are reflected in his work, however 
veiled and interlaced they may be to suit his artistic plan. His 
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transcendent power to create the beautiful presides over all; but 
here too is to be recognized the intellectual creed that truth, beauty, 
and goodness are one. Even his use of archaic words, so commonly 
regarded as a mistaken caprice, is probably due to a reasoned con- 
viction, which he may have accepted at the hands of Castiglione 
(Book 1, p. xxv). Spenser had therefore “a far-reaching interest 
in things intellectual and a most rare perception of sensuous beauty, 
and his allegory enabled him to render the one in terms of the other” 
(Book 11, p. ix). But he is also one of the great philosophic poets. 
His mind does not rest in mere weight or variety of thought; all 
must be classified and rationally interrelated. One might proceed 
in these general observations, but enough has been suggested to put 
emphasis upon the statement that Spenser’s work can for the most 
part be analyzed with utmost satisfaction and profit. The success- 
ful student and critic of this poet must therefore have primarily a 
good intelligence and the industry of a trained scholar; and this 
describes Miss Winstanley’s equipment for her task. 

Spenser whose “aim was educational” (in the Renaissance 
sense), as is rightly inferred from his own words declaring the 
end of his work to be the fashioning of “a gentleman or noble 
person in virtuous and gentle discipline,” and who was called by 
Milton “a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,” wished above 
all things to be clearly understood in his framing of the “twelve 
private morall virtues, as Aristotle hath devised,” and Miss Win- 
stanley’s chapter on “Spenser and Aristotle” (Book wu, pp. li- 
xxii) is a lucid exposition of how the poet availed himself of the 
ethical system of the philosopher. But the poet “was far more of 
a Platonist than an Aristotelian,” and Miss Winstanley is skilful 
in detecting the interlacing of the idealism of the one with the 
pragmatic systematization of the other. The further relations to 
Plato are studied in two other important chapters, one in each 
volume, on “ Literary Sources.” Here it is especially important 
to consult Miss Winstanley’s Introduction to her edition of The 
Fowre Hymnes. The teader will often find it necessary to turn 
from one portion of these three volumes to another, so as to consider 
all that is offered on a particular thought or topic. This occupa- 
tion, agreeable enough, should however have been obviated (for 
the reader kept in mind requires orderly assistance) by cross-refer- 
ences. Thus, to cite a simple instance or two, the discussion of 
“one of the fundamental thoughts of Platonism” in the Phaedrus 
finds its first place in Hymnes, p. xivf. and is resumed, in more 
detail, in Book 1, p. lix (without back-reference), and in the 
Notes the pertinent stanzas are in turn not connected specifically 
with these passages. So too should cross-references connect the 
observations on the Phaedo recorded in Hymnes, p. xv, and Book 1, 
p. Ixv, and Notes 1, ix, 362. Especially wanting are cross-references 
that would unite the Notes and Introductions of Book 1 and Book 11, 
and the editor may be persuaded to meet this demand by revision 
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and to obviate it in her further progress with the poem. The 
Medieval and Italian sources are well set forth (special attention 
may be called to the treatment of Castiglione’s influence and to 
that of Vives, who has recently been rescued from neglect), and the 
“historical allegory ” receives due attention. In the case of the 
latter subject, Miss Winstanley does more than summarize the re- 
sults of much subtle controversy. She offers with cleverness and 
plausibility several fresh convictions, such, for example, as a clearer 
discrimination between Mary, Queen of Scots and Mary Tudor 
under the combining figure of Duessa. Her method of analysis, 
both in this matter and in other departments of ‘sources,’ is sup- 
ported by the poet’s express avowal and by his practice to select and 
combine elements at hand so as to create a higher unity or a more 
complete symbol. Miss Winstanley has made a praiseworthy con- 
tribution to the study of Spenser. 
J. W. B. 


V. 8S. Freeburg’s Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1915), tho necessarily a work of 
quite mechanical nature, yields results that are not without interest. 
The author chooses 1616 as the year for the termination of his inves- 
tigations; thereafter, tho certain important plays employ the dis- 
guise-motive, it had come in general to be regarded as an outworn 
stage-convention. The motive occurs in five leading types: the 
female page, the boy-bride, the rogue in multi-disguise, the dis- 
guised spy, and the disguised lover. To these generic names the 
individual cases do not always closely correspond. Freeburg’s study 
of the increasing complexity of technique is excellent. The use of 
“ retro-disguise ” he considers the chief English contribution to the 
general motive. The best instance of this is the Second Luce in 
The Wise Woman of Hogsdon. A departure by which Jonson and 
Beaumont strove to stimulate jaded interest is the use of surprise; 
the audience is itself unaware of the disguise. A last concession 
to a public tired of such themes is the motive of accusation of dis- 
guise where there is in reality none, as when Lady Would-be de- 
clares that a lad she finds with her husband is a wench in disguise. 
The study throws interesting light upon many plays. For example, 
Freeburg notes that the rogue in multi-disguise is a character em- 
ployed in four plays of the closing years of the sixteenth century, 
all presented by the Admiral’s Men. He suggests that from them 
Jonson got the idea of shifting the disguise in which Brainworm 
appears in Hvery Man in his own Humour, and that the whole 
group was perhaps written to exploit some actor of special ability 
as an impersonator. The nature of the monograph removes chances 
of inaccuracy, and as its conclusions depend on the data gathered 
there is no room for insecure speculation, save perhaps for occa- 
sional overvaluation of specific evidence of indebtedness when so 
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much material and so well established a tradition was available for 


the dramatist. There is a notable fault in the bibliography: 
novelle, romances, and non-English plays are grouped with English 
plays in one alphabetical index. The Elizabethan plays should have 
been listed separately and should have included only those that 
contain the disguise element. Other works might have been omitted 
altogether, since the index provides adequate facilities for reference. 
a &. & 


The Deutsches Rechtsworterbuch: Worterbuch der dlteren deut- 
schen Rechtssprache (Weimar, Herm. Boéhlaus Nachf.) is by no 
means, as its name might seem to indicate, a respository of legal 
terms and locutions: on the contrary, it is a comprehensive German 
dictionary for those who may have to interpret legal and historical 
documents from the earliest times down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It constitutes, therefore, a worthy companion 
and complement to the Deutsches Worterbuch of the Grimms, the 
distinction being that the latter is based preferably upon literary 
sources, while the Rechtsworterbuch has recourse to these only as 
a last resort, using instead legal and historical documents written 
in the vernacular. The citations are very full, usually embracing 
the entire sentence, in the exact wording and spelling of the orig- 
inal. Under the auspices of the Berlin Academy, the preliminary 
work has been in progress for nearly a score of years, and the first 
fascicle of 160 columns in quarto (date, 1914, price M. 5.-) extends 
to the word ablegen. In the Deutsches Woérterbuch the correspond- 
ing portion embraces only 70 columns, of a somewhat larger page, 
however, and in smaller type. Considering, furthermore, that the 
later volumes of Grimm are on a much more liberal scale than the 
first, whereas no such expansion is probable in the case of the 
Rechtsworterbuch, it may be assumed that ultimately the size of 
the two works will be approximately equal. The Grimm, naturally, 
contains more separate entries than the Rechtswérterbuch, but the 
latter, in compensation, offers actual signed monographs on the 
more important words: Abbitte, abitten, 5 cols., but only 12 lines 
in Grimm; abdanken, Abdankung, 4 cols., against half a column 
in Grimm; Abenteuer, 3 cols., against one column in Grimm; 
Aberacht and its compounds, 5 cols., against 12 lines in Grimm: 
here, furthermore, it is shown that the word really means ‘ zweite, 
abermalige Acht,’ proscriptio secunda, and not as Grimm assumed, 
‘oberacht, iiberacht,’ proscriptio superior. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the Rechtsworterbuch promises to be a veritable /und- 
grube for every scholar engaged in original research in the field of 
Germanics, and an indispensable reference work in every German 


Library worthy of the name. 
W. K. 
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